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ENGLAND TO AMERICA. 

The following dispatch filled us with joy and gratitude. 

Lonpon, Aug. 24. The memorial to the President and 
Congress of the United States in favor of the conclusion 
of a treaty which will stipulate that differences arising be- 
tween America and England, which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency, shall be referred to arbitration, has 
been signed by two hundred Engli-h, Scotch and Welsh 
members of the House of Commons, including John Bright, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Mun- 
della, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Lyon Playfair and Mr. H. H. 
Fowler. 

It has now been arranged that the deputation which is 
to present the memorial shall leave England during the 
first week of October and the memorial will be presented 
at Washington about the middle of the month. The depu- 
tation, which will consist of about twelve members of the 
House of Commons, five of whom will be labor representa- 
tives, is to be presented to President Cleveland by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who has taken an active interest in the 
matter. Mr. Cremer, M. P., the secretary of the Work- 
men’s Peace Association, will accompany the deputation, 
as will also Mr. Burt, M. P., the president of the associa- 
tion. Lord Herschell and Sir Lyon Playfair will join the 
deputation, in America. 

The Daily Telegraph commends the American peace 
memorial, and says: ‘* There should be no question burn- 
ing enough to justify war between two great nations who 
areof common blood and have a common language and 
literature. If the memorial proves successful, it might 
lead to European international arbitration.” 


—The printer of the Apvocate and ANGEL or Peace, 
Mr. J. E. Farwell, was made the recipient, August 6th, of 
an elegant cane, the gift of his employees and a token of 
their respect and affection. 


—In 1835, at the solicitation of William Ladd, 303 
ministers each pledged himself to preach during the year 
one sermon in favor of international peace. How many 
will do the same for the year 1888? 


—In 1834 there were County Peace Societies in every 
county in the State of Connecticut. 


THE LION AND THE EAGLE. 


MARIA L. EVE. 


The following beautiful lines were inspired by the Dis- 
patch announcing the coming of the English Peace Depu- 
tation to America. 


Come over, come over the waters so dark, 
O white-winged ship, as the dove from the ark 


Returning at eve, to her master’s hand, 
With an olive-leaf pluckt in the far-off land— 


A greeting of peace from our motherland— 
Thrice welcome, the men, with their mission grand! 


Ah well, there are many to-day that are wearing 
Their badges of honor, for deeds that were daring; 


But these are the men who have dared to fight 
’Gainst a glittering wrong, for a trampled right. 


And these are the names, in song and in story, 
Shall stand on the roll of honor and glory. 


Ay, peace with our kindred in blood and in creed, 
Who have the same words for every need— 


For mother and home, for love and for heaven; 
Who sing the same songs, at morning and even; 


Whose forefathers played ‘neath the same roof-tree, 
And lisped the same prayers at the same mother’s knee. 


The Lion and Eagle, for peace, would convene, 
In the grandest of Councils, the world has yet seen;— 


Ye nations, be still, and know that the day 
Is coming apace, when love shall hold sway; 


The old flags of war forever be furled, 
And ‘*Peace” be the watchword over the world. 


Angusta, Ga., Sept., 1887. 


—Queen Victoria having been requested to write her 
name in a Bible specially printed for the Colonies, and to 
add a verse from scripture, she selected the following :— 
*‘ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD-WILL TOWARD MEN.”’ 


—lIn sending notice of the annual meeting, Mrs. Amanda 
Deyo, Secretary of the Dutchess Co., N.Y., Peace Society, 
writes : 

‘Arbitration or Dynamite — which shall it be? Le tus 
have arbitration every time is the response from the great 
heart of humanity. O, for greater knowledge and zeal 
directed by heavenly wisdom as manifested by our great 
Teacher and Guide, Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE ARBITRATION PROPOSAL. 


Some two hundred English, Scotch, and Welsh members 
of the British House of Commons have signed a memorial 
to the President and Congress of the United States which 
all good people should approve cordially. It urges the 
conclusion of a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, providing that all difficulties which may 


of settlement by the regular diplomatic representatives, | 


shall be adjusted by arbitration. It bears the signatures of 
such representative men as John Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir George O. Trevelyan, Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Mun- 
della and Mr. Stansfeld. A deputation of a dozen 
members of Parliament is to visit this country in October 
for the purpose of offering it in person, and is to be pre- 
sented to President Cleveland by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
the Scotch-American iron king. 

The proposition deserves to meet only the heartiest 


good-will and co-operation of all citizens of the United | 


States. It is not only right in respect to moral principle, 
but it is a most wise and honorable political measure. 
Undoubtedly it is also the fruit of a sincere conviction 
that war is a terrible, and often needless evil, and that the 
two great English-speaking nations ought to unite in set- 
ting the remainder of the world an example of courteous 
self-control and good sense in the settlement of threatening 
controversies. 

It is of no consequence what the origin of the proposi- 
tion may have been. The memorial itself needs no de- 
fence. It ought not to need urging. It is directly in the 
line of the teachings of both worldly wisdom and the 
Gospel of Christ. It means the saving of time, the 
maintenance of national dignity, the avoidance of vast 
pecuniary expense, and the prevention of bloodshed. 
There may be politicians among us—there will be no true 
statesmen—who will oppose it, hoping to make personal 
or party capital by inflaming the passions of the public in 
the support of war. But the calm, discreet, enlightened 
patriotism of the great body of our citizenship, which has 
come to the rescue successfully so often when demagogues 
would have worked mischief for us, can be depended upon, 
we believe, tofavor the plan. Opposition to it, for any rea- 
son thus far apparent, ought to involve the immediate loss 
of the influence of the opposer. —Congregationalist. 


LORD SALISBURY. 


In a most pessamistic speech July 25, 1887, in the 
English House of Lords, the Premier, Lord Salisbury, 
states with an offensive air of condescension, that Richard 
Cobden, in urging an International Tribunal for deciding 
differences which lead to war, ‘certainly took the proposal 
out of the category of mere fanciful suggestion.’’ 

It never was placed in that category except by ignorant 
and narrow men. It needed then no great man to take it 
out. 

Common sense, logical reasoning and moral perception, 
to whomsoever they are given, have for fifty years, at 
least, regarded some substitute for war as practicable. In 
forty cases natious have successfully resorted to arbitra- 
tion. These grand facts are as real as the horrid ones of 
war and battle. National lust has often oversloughed 
man’s higher and finer instincts and mastered the situa- 
tion, but it never has obscured the testimony of both 
reason and revelation that war is both absurd and un- 


christian. 


A GREAT PEACE MEASURE. 


The memorial in favor of a treaty of arbitration 
between England and the United States has been signed 
by two hundred members of the House of Commons, and 
will be presented to President Cleveland by a distinguished 
delegation of the signers. The proposition is that Eng- 
land and the United States shall enter into an agreement 


arise between the two nations, and which prove impossible | by treaty to settle all differences which may arise between 


them by arbitration. All the world not steeped in the 
prejudices of militarism will wish well to this movement, 
which is in direct line with the suggestion of one of the 
greatest soldiers of the age. General Grant was one of 
the most earnest advocates of the establishment of inter- 
national courts of arbitration. 

The impetus which Grant gave to the cause of Arbitra- 
tion has not since been lost in England or the United 
States. Indeed the habits and thought of both nations 
incline them to accept it readily. Both nations are brave, 
but neither is military. Each nation is a great business 
community, each is an adept in the arts of peace, and 
each has a vast material interest in the preservation of 
goodwill among and with the nations of the earth. With 
manufacturing carried to the highest point, with their 
craftsmen uninterrupted in the steady growth of their 
skill by the advent of the conscription officer, with their 
merchants and traders exempt from the vast burdens that 
militarism places upon the backs of their French and 
German competitors, with populations hardy by reason of 
their freedom and the competition which this very freedom 
throws open to them, England and America should have 
no reason to keep armies uneasy in camp and barrack. 

No one can say that, with such means and such popu- 
lations, cowardice is the impelling motive of the countries 
in seeking to organize peace between themselves, and 
make it permanent. The moral alliance into which 
England and the United States would enter by a treaty 
of arbitration would at first be confined to themselves as 
the direct contracting parties. But the widening circles 
of example would in time include other nations. Eng- 
land and the United States are the two most influential 
nations on the globe. They have organized freedom. 
Their political organizations differ widely, but in each the 
freedom of the individual within the law enacted by the 
people’s representatives is the aim of the constitution. 
To them gaze millions over the tottering fence with which 
despotism seeks to keep in the natural aspirations of 
mankind. Their example of entering into an agreement 
to dive in harmony would not be lost by peoples, however 
much it might be despised by monarchs.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Unper THE Iron HeeL.—The German forces in Alsace- 
Lorraine comprised the following :—Fifty-nine battalions 
of infantry, forty-four squadrons of cavalry, twenty-one 
batteries of artillery, and eight other companies of 
artillery, two battalions of pioneers, and one for siege train. 
The garrisons into which this army of occupation are dis- 
tributed are seventeen in number, nearly all of them 
recalling the nafnes of towns on the bloody record of the 
war of 1870-1, so familiar to us through the pages of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrain. Strasburg is preserved in 
peace—*‘soothed”—-by fourteen battalions of infantry, 
beside artillery and cavalry. At Metz, so many of the 
former French population have left that by far the greater 
proportion of the inhabitants of the city consist of Ger- 
man soldiers. Thus the peacefulness of the province is 
well assured.—London ‘‘Concord.” 
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THE BLOT UPON OUR STATUTE BOOKS. Let the shameful truth be spoken, that, mainly because 
, : of drink, our footsteps among savage races have again 
A recent event has directed our attention to the opera- | ang again been footsteps dyed in blood. The wild tribes 
tion of the Chinese immigration laws in a manner that is | o9¢ America, the once flourishing Hottentots and Kaflirs, 
not particularly flattering to our pride as citizens of the | the noble Maoris of New Zealand, the native tribes of 
greatest and freest republic in the world. The circum- Madagascar, decimated, degraded, perishing, uplift to us 
stances, when briefly related, are these: Two tea-carrying | in wrath and in supplication their appealing, their indig- 
steamers, the Monmouthshire and the Glenshiel, started | nant, hands. We have cursed India with our drink and 
from Amoy nearly the same time, for New York. They | our drunkenness; and at this moment, after so short an 
raced with each other over a whole hemisphere, with the | occupation, we are cursing Egypt with it too. We bave 
Glenshiel coming into port several days ahead, having | poured upon these nations the vials of this plague of ours, 
made the trip in forty-two days and thirteen hours—the | this vice of our people, this bane and leprosy of our civ- 
fastest time on record. . : | ilization—are we not bound to give them the autidote? 
It seems that the crew of the Glenshiel consisted of | ‘There is only one course which can hush the voices which 
Chinamen. As soon as she arrived, an inspector of | louder and louder are pleading trumpet-tongued to God 
customs was placed in charge of the vessel, ‘‘in order,” | against this nation, and that is to give them the blessing 
as one daily paper stated, ‘‘to prevent any of them | and the antidote to this crime which we have taken to 
landing to degrade American labor. them; that is the only course which can avert the omen 
Now, observe that the wen thus watched and guarded | of our crimes. 
by the argus-eyed inspector of customs were not criminals, 
nor paupers, nor even workmen competing with Americans 
in the labor market, but simply sailors who desired to 
recreate on land after the toil and hardships of a long CHRISTIAN WARFARE IN MISSIONARY 
ocean voyage. To forbid the landing of sailors ordinarily LANDS. 
would be the refinement of cruelty; but in the present 
case it was an exhibition of barbarism hardly to be ex- 
pected from the most enlightened nation on the globe. ‘* At Ningpo, China, during the English Opium War, 
Imagine the feelings of those gallant and plucky sea- | the people, hurrying to get out of the city as fast as possi- 
men on being told that they were forbidden to land, lest | ble, were crowded in dense masses into the narrow street, 
they degraded American labor! that America, free to the | where, coming up with our cannon within one hundred 
rest of the world, including the wild men of Borneo and | yards of them, we poured upon the crowded fugitives so 
the degenerate Hottentots, was not free to them, simply | destructive a fire of grape and canister, that we had to re- 
because they were Chinese, and that they must content | move their dead or wounded bodies to the sides of the street, 
themselves with a sight of the land flowing with milk and | before our guns could advance ; and thus we pursued them 
honey, but were not to enter it. Imagine their disap- | for miles with our artillery and bayonets !” 
pointment and their disgust with the loud pretensions of | Look now at a case of individual suffering. ‘* After we 
this country to be a land of refuge! What must they | had,” says Capt. Loch, ‘‘foreed our way over piles of fur- 
have thought of the mockery of Bedloe’s Island—Liberty | niture placed to barricade the door, we entered an open 
enlightening the world? The irony of the French | court strewed with rich stuffs, and covered with clotted 
sculptor is not the less keen because unintentional. | blood ; and upon the steps leading to the great hall, lay in 
Suppose our American sailors, the bravest and pluckiest | their own gore, two bodies of youthful Tartars, apparently 
of all that plow the high seas, were forbidden by Chinese | brothers, cold and stiff. Having gained the threshold of 
law to land on the Chinese coast! How indignant we | their abode, they had fallen from the loss of blood, and 
would be, and how eloquently we would declaim on | died on the spot. Stepping over these bodies, we entered 
Chinese heathenism and exclusiveness! And yet, under | the hall, and met face to face three women seated, a mother 
our very noses, the laws against Chinese immigration | and two daughters. At their feet lay two bodies of elderly 
are so enforced as to perpetrate the grossest injustice and | men, with their throats cut from ear to ear, and their sense- 
inhumanity.—Scientijic American. less heads resting on the feet of their relations. To the 
: right were two young girls, beautiful and delicate, crouch- 
_ ing over a living soldier, and endeavoring thus to conceal 
iS him. I stopped, horror-struck at what 1 saw, and stood 
an etre spell-bound to the spot. The women must have discov- 
Archdeacon Farrar, in a recent mission sermon, has | ered my feelings; for the expression on the mother’s face 
made a terribly black, but we fear all too true, indictment | of cold, unutterable despair, soon changed to the evident 
of British iniquities in dealing with savage, or semi-civ- | workings of scorn and hate. which at last burst forth in a 
ilized, peoples : paroxysm of invective, and finally sought relief in floods 
Missions are incumbent on us, because—to our shame | of tears. Action was the only language she could make 
be it spoken, and I hope it will go home to the heart of | intelligible to us; and, coming close to me, she seized me 
every Englishman here—we have taken with us all over | by the arm, and, with clenched fist and deadly frown, 
the world a ruinous and clinging curse, the curse of drink. | pointed to the bodies, to her daughters, to herself, and her 
It is not the only wrong we have done by any means. | yet splendid house. Then she stepped back a pace, closed 
The kidnapper has gone forth from us to the sweet Pacific | her hands firmly, and in a hoarse, husky voice spoke, as [ 
Islands ; we were for years guilty of the execrable slave | could see by her gestures, of her misery, of her hate, and, 
trade. The diseases we have inflicted have been bad | I doubt not, of revenge. It was a scene one could not 
enough, but our drink is worst of all; and as yet the con- | bear long. I attempted by signs to explain, and offered 
science of this nation is as hard as the nether millstone to | my services to pass her in safety through tho gates into 
the fact of our guilt. the open country ; but the poor woman would not listen to 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 
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me, and the whole family were by this time in loud and 
bitter lamentations.” 

What must be the result of all this? ‘“The British forces,” 
says an eye-witness, ‘‘have made Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, in the eyes of the Chinese, synonymous with murder 
and rapine. Violating women; breaking in pieces monu- 
ments of the dead; digging up and mulilating bodies ; 
protecting, with the ships of war, the opium smugglers 
on the coast; opening the way for them, and for pirates, 
to Whampoa, and making the settlement of Hong Kong a 
sink where the filth of China and of Europe run together !” 
Thus have baptized warriors made the very name of 
Christianity a hissing, a scorn and a loathing through the 
pagan world; and the missionary, go where he will, must 
meet these deep, bitter, almost incurable prejudices against 
our religion of peace, so strangly belied for fifteen cen- 
turies by her warring votaries. Not a sea can the missionary 
cross, not a country reach, scarce an island touch, but the 
war-dogs from Christendom have been there before him, 
to throw in his way obstacles which ages can hardly suffice 
to remove. 

But time and death help heal hereditary feuds. China 
is again open to Missions. American missionaries are more 
welcome than English, because of the Opium War. Every 
war we wage or threaten serves to close the laws, the 
governments, the hearts of the people against missions. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Tuesday, July 26. To-day became memorable from a 
family picuic in a lovely grove with dear friends at Wake- 
field, Mass. The grove overlooking the lake belonged to 
Mr. L. H. Tasker who kindly invited us into his house, the 
entire upper portion of which was one room finished and 
prepared for the reception of rare and antique books, 
pictures and various bric-a-brac. Some recent sales in 
New York of various precious things collected during 
many years by himself and brother with great care and 
excellent taste, had diminished the size and the rarity of 
the collection, but it is still wonderful and instructive. 


Sunday, July 31. At North Weymouth, Mass. My 
host and hostess walked with me to the summit of a 
neighboring hill Saturday, at sunset. The villages, the 
green hills, the bays and inlets, and the far-off ocean 
furnished a rare and lovely prospect. To-day was one of 
the hottest days of this hot month. The audiences were 
not large, but I was glad to meet with so many and to 
address the Sabbath-school. Rev. F. H. Palmer is the 
highly esteemed pastor. 


Tuesday, August 2. Visited the Soldiers’ Home at 
Chelsea with my friend and former parishioner at Prince- 
ton Ill., Prof. H. L. Boltwood, of Evanston, Ill. The 
“Home” was built fora summer hotel. It is on a high 
hill with a grand prospect of sea and land. The soldiers 
have nicely furnished rooms, good food and a restful life 
in their sickness and old age. But these wrecks made by 
the civil war, homeless, ill, often restless and discontented, 
were sad sights. We also called on Rev. H. C. Dunham 
at Winthrop. 


Sunday, August 7. By invitation of my friend F. B. Gil- 
man whose summer home has been beside its quiet land- 
locked lake for years, I am in Lincoln near Concord, 
seventeen miles from Boston. Rev. H. J. Richardson, who 
has been pastor of the Congregational Church since 1860, 


was at home and welcomed me to the hospitalities of the 
lovely, rural parsonage, which lacked only its absent mis- 
tress to be an ideal ‘* Manse.” It is a town of scattered 
houses and hamlets—the two churches, the school-house, 
town hall and a single store containing the post-office, 
marking ‘‘the centre” which has recently been honored 
and adorned by one of the most tasteful and complete 
library buildings, the gift of a wealthy, retired citizen by 
the name of Tarbell. It is placed conveniently and 
conspicuously on a triangular green surrounded by a neat 
iron fence, and crowned by a unique belfry with a sweet 
sounding bell. The architect did his work well and whether 
in outward beauty or inward adornments and appropriate- 
ness the “ Library” seemed to me nearly perfect. Its 
reading-room, cheerful and well-lighted, is the favorite re- 
sort of the people on Saturday evenings. The table loaded 
with periodical literature and the well-filled shelves are 
freely patronized. Atthe Congregational Church on Sunday 
there was fine music by a gifted and trained choir justly 
the pastor’s pride, good audiences morning and evening 
with appreciative remarks by the pastor and a kind offering 
of money by the people. 

A vumber of President Garfield’s ancestors lie in graves 
marked by slate slabs with suitable inscriptions in the 
ancient, but well-kept burying ground. The ancestors of 
U. S. Senator Hoar, of Worcester, are buried in this, 
their native town, the graves surmounted by a fine monu- 
ment. The present people seem worthy of their sires in 
substantial merit and persistent industry. With but 900 
inhabitants the institutions of education and religion are 
well sustained. Water has lately been introduced at the 
cost of $30,000. The library courteously acknowledges the 
ApvocatTe or Peace placed on file in its cheerful reading- 
room. A sketch of the parish by the present pastor 
contains many facts that throw light on early New 
England character. 

Cucumbers and strawberries are an important crop, but 
green fields and forests abound. The beauty of the land- 
scape is seldom surpassed. 


Sunday, August 14. Abington, Mass. Preached a. m. 
and evening and briefly addressed the Sabbath-school. 
The church edifice is undergoing needed repairs and $200 
additional was quickly contributed at the close of the 
morning service. The pastor, Rev. R. W. Haskins, was © 
absent, but the evidences of his good work were in air 
and echoed in the conversations of his people. A collec- 
tion for our work was taken at the evening service which 
like that in the morning was attended by members of other 
congregations. I noticed Rev. B. F. Bowles a pronounced 
advocate of peace principles, and Hon. H. B. Pierce, 
Secretary of State for Massachusetts. My home in the 
Christian household of Dea. J. L. Nash was delightful. 
Some old soldiers as usual greeted me at the close of 
evening service, because they had served under my brother 
in the army and appreciated the truth of my representa- 
tions of army life. I was impressed with the remark of & 
retired business man whose energy had given life and growth 
to this lovely and thrifty village. ‘'I owe my reverses 
in business largely to my endeavor to give men employ- 
ment, when their work was unremunerative tome.” Nothing 
seems to me more praiseworthy than snch a motive, 
whether itis appreciated ornot. Rev. H. C. Dunham was 
a native of this town. His brother Cornelius gave the 
village a granite watering trough, which like so many bene- 
ficent *‘ fountains” in European cities will be a perpetual 
blessing to man and beast. 
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Monday, August 15. Went with my family and a small 
party of friends down Boston harbor to Nantasket beach. 
Drove along the famous Jerusalem road in Cohasset with 
its fine residences and charming views. The multitude of 
pleasure seekers at the beach is as at all suc’ places a sad 
sight toa thoughtful man. I rested for some time and 
studied their faces and manners and heard their casual 
words as they passed me. It was leaf after leaf of a book 
not yet written, the revelations of human character in its 
marvellous variety. The children are happy in ignorance 
and play. But the prematurely old faces, the giddy and 
frivolous words, the eyes strained to see something new, 
the arts of the sellers and the folly of the buyers, the des- 
perate efforts made by the rural visitors to do something to 
intensely and adequately enjoy unaccustomed leisure ; the 
untanned but passion-torn faces from the cities ; old men 
decrepit and of unclean lips; old women with garments 
unsuitable to age. 

All of this is relieved as you gaze from ‘“‘Green Hill” on 
the broad expanse of occan or are captivated by blossoming 
banks of flowers, or rest your weary eyes on the grassy 
acclivities of shores and islands; the watching light- 
houses, whose fires flash only at night; the far off forts 
tumbling into picturesque decay like the castles of the 
Rhine, almost as_ beautiful and, thank God, as useless as 
fortifications. 


August 17-19. Attended Peace meeting in Fish’s grove 
near Mystic Bridge, Ct. The Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia, Alfred H. Love, President, and the Connecti- 
cut Peace Society, Zachariah Crouch, President, united 
in their anniversary, attended in all by 5000 people. Mrs. 
Amanda Deyo of the Dutchess Co., N. Y., Society, Levi 
Jocelyn of Providence, R. I., and others prominent in peace- 
work were present. The addresses of Mrs. Moore, a 
Roman Catholic Irish lady, were eloquent and convincing. 

If the naturally belligerent Irish, under all their provo- 
cations can follow the peaceable counsels of O’Connell and 
Parnell and Davitt, they will conciliate the world, propitiate 
England and secure their rights. Nothing could be more 
disastrous to their cause and so dishearten Gladstone and 
his followers, than that they should repeat their history, 
fulfil John Bright’s fears and attempt by mobs, murders 
and insurrections to obtain what must come if they use 
moral influence alone. The addresses on temperance, the 
advancement of women, capital punishment, the erection 
of military monuments (especially one to Capt. Wilson for 
the massacre of the Pequots in ante-revolutionary times in 
this very neighborhood) greatly interested me. But the 
good news from England, the 200 names of members of 
Parliament on the memorial to President Cleveland and the 
distinguished delegation to come in October, and our duty 
to welcome them in the interest not only of Anglo-Amer- 
ican but all international arbitration were the burning 
topics of thought and speech. The ‘‘ convictions ” adopted 
were not all mine, nor were all the sentiments expressed 
on that nobly free platform such as I entertain. But I re- 
joiced to co-operate with so many persons from differ- 
ent places with all kinds of opinions in promoting the one 
cause of universal peace in which we agreed. The address 
of Ida Whipple Benham was instructive and touching in 
its account of the scenes and persons now passed away. 
The Rogerine Quakers, wl.o have held this meeting for 
twenty years with increasing attendance and influence, 
have in former years been persecuted for their peace 
convictions, and some have been imprisoned. 


tion. The noble army of martyrs has marched on to glory 
and if we join them it will not be on the same road of 
physical suffering for Christ’s sake. The ‘‘committee on 
sufferings” which largely controls the Orthodox Friend’s 
Meeting of Philadelphiais now amisnomer. Rev. Geo. W. 
Powell an eloquent Englishman gave two addresses, one on 
capital punishment and one on ‘the light of nature.” 


Saturday, August 20. Two nights and a day were spent 
on this their Sabbath with two venerable Seventh Day 
Baptists, Messrs. George and Thomas Greeman at the litile 
village of Greemansville built up around their factory. 
They have acquired wealth and employ about one hundred 
men. They close their factory on their Sabbath and 
work on First Day. At the ages of 84 and 77 they 
have a clean business record and are esteemed everywhere 
as concientious Christian men. Few of their own families 
and those of their workmen share their peculiar views, but 
a little church and Sunday-schooi and prayer-meeting are 
faithfully sustained under Pastor Sherman who has been 
there seven years. I enjoyed participating in the Friday 
night prayer-meeting and preaching the following day 
toa small audience. 


Sunday, August 21. A beautiful morning, the anni- 
versary of a family event of tender recollection. I was 
entertained by Mrs. Ida W. Benham and preached at the 
Congregational Church, Mystic Bridge, Rev. H. S. Brown, 
pastor, to good audiences, morning and evening. An 
offering was made for the use of the American Peace Society 
at evening and anumber of ApvocarTEs and peace documents 
distributed. Quite a number of the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists and Quakers were present as well as some members 
of the G. A. R. I was with the young pastor in his prayer- 
meeting Thursday night and saw everywhere evidence of 
his faithful and successful work. The venerable Rev. Paul 
Couch, formerly of Brockton, Mass., and for many recent 
years pastor of the ‘* Road Church” in this vicinity, was 
present Sunday evening and gave me such a pressure of 
the hand and such kind words as made my heart leap for 
thankfulness. I called on Dr. Miller, Rev. Mr. Mimer 
and met Rev. Mr. Gale of the Baptists and also had a 
pleasant interview with Mr. Wilson, a Yale student now 
supplying the ** Road Church.” 


Friday, August 26. Attended the fu. ral of a dear 
Christian friend Fanny B. Dade, in Rockport, Mass. 
For more than quarter of a century she had been a school 
teacher in that and other towns, and two generations of 
scholars learned to respect and love her. Her mind 
thirstily drank in knowledge till the last, reading and 
study veing her recreation while her work of teaching was 
her joy. Her family prized her self-forgetful winistra- 
tions at home and the church was made mo:> united, 
cheerful and active by her example. Her pastors, of 
whom I was one, found her an appreciative hearer and 
an earnest helper. Her friendships were tender and true. 
Her letters were lively and graphic and eagerly read. 
Her last long painful illness was at first bravely resisted 
and then patiently borne, relieved by whatever the grate- 
ful love of her dear ones could do. 

Her pastor, Rev. A. F. Norcross, read these lines and 
others from Whittier which fitly describe our sainted 
friend : 

For still her holy living meant 

No duty left undone; 


But our own age and country furnishes little persecu- 


The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 
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She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 

The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 

The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


Sunday, August 28. Preached at W. Medford, Mass. 
Text Rom. viii. 22, 23. Subject: The sympathy of all 
things animate and inanimate with sin and suffering, and 
also with redemption and glory. After various remarks 
upon this grand and inspiring truth, showing its verity 
and its analogies and suggestions, I closed by com- 
mending : 

(1) The earth itself and all inanimate nature to man’s 
mercy, because concluded under the same suffering and 
waiting for like salvation. 

(2) All animate nature, animals, birds, insects, etc , 
as objects of kindly interest and gentle treatment. 

(3) Our fellow-mortals of every name, color and de- 
gree of civilization—the latter more especially because of 
our kinship with the suffering son of man, ‘tin whom we 
have redemption by his blood.” 

(4) Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sufferer — as the object 
of admiring, grateful love; the Prince of Peace, to be 
crowned Lord of All. 


Friday, September 2. Attended the funeral services of 
Rev. John Allen, ‘‘Camp-meeting John,” who, at the age 
of 924 years and at his 374th camp-meeting, fell quietly 


asleep on the East Livermore, Me., camp-zround Wednes- 
day, August 31st. His funeral services were conducted by his 


ministerial brethren of the Maine M. E. Conference. His 
dark covered coffin was in front of the altar where for 35 
years he had rarely failed to speak and pray and sing. 
His early contemporaries were nearly all gone and “the 
bearers” and others who took part in the services were, 
though elderly men, two generations his juniors. Three 
thousand people were present. Rev. W. H. Foster, a native 
of my own town, of Leeds, whose conversion 1 remember 
when a boy, offered prayer. A large choir sung Bro. 
Allen’s favorite hymn often repeated by him: 


**God moves in a mysterious way.” 


He used to repeat Scripture with such great facility and 
in a manner so characteristic of himself that Dr. Charles 
Cullis of Boston, who gave a simple and touching address 
founded on the 23d Psalm, said he was the most natural 
reciter of Scripture he ever heard. He wished that all of 
us could so assimilate the spirit and language of the Bible 
to our own personality. 

The choir again sung the fitting words of Montgomery : 

“The pains of death are past, 
Labor and sorrow cease, 
And, life’s long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is found in peace. 
Soldier of Christ, well done, 
Praise be thy new employ; 
And, while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 

His last pastor at Farmington, Maine (where he was my 
own neighbor ten years), Rev. Mr. Bean, gave a simple 
and touching account of tke closing hour. Tell the brethren, 
said the dying man, ‘‘God is my refuge and strength, a 
present help in time of trouble.” The skies then began to 
weep and we placed his body in the hearse and followed 
him to the railroad-station and at Farmington again fol- 


lowed in procession to ‘Riverside Cemetery” which I have 
so often visited on similarly sad errands. He had erected 
an ‘*Allen’? monument and beside the remains of his wife, 
ina grave festooned with evergreen, speaking words of 
holy promise and prayer we committed his body to ‘the 
ground, ‘‘dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and his spirit to 
God who gave it. His son John and wife, his daughter 
Augusta (Mrs. Lothrop) and two sons, his son-in-law, L. 
W. Howes, Esq., and daughter, a grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Baldwin, all of Boston, anda large number of Mr. Allen's 
townsmen were present. At evening the Baptist Church 
was thrown open and nearly filled with people. The pastor 
Rev. Mr. Tilden conducted the singing, Rev. Mr. Bean 
presided, the writer spoke briefly and Dr. Cullis preached 
on ‘* I believe God” —Acts xxvii. 25, in a very impressive 
way, illustrating his discourse by incidents in his own life- 
work of faith for consumptives, and those afflicted with 
spinal diseases and cancers. The death of their well-known 
and honored townsman also suggested precious thoughts 
to the speakers. 


John Allen’s century has been one remarkable for many 
things. He was prime mover in one of the first temperance 
societies, Jan. 3, 1829. He was an eloquent advocate of 
and a subscriber to the earliest railroad enterprises. He 
was a circuit preacher, riding from place to place and by 
his earnestness and persistence bringing many a man upon 
his knees before God for the first time. 


He was not the first, but among the first, to oppose the 
institution of slavery. The first missionaries to foreign 
lands did not leave America till he was seventeen 
years old. His brother Harrison was a _ missionary. 
Two men were at the funeral, Rev. Stephen Allen and 
Mr. Norcross of New Sharon, who were at the camp-meet- 
ing in Industry 1825, where John Allen was converted from 
—to use his own words—‘*a swearing sinner to a shouting 
Methodist.” His controversies with Calvinists and Uni- 
versalists were more remarkable on his part for ready wit 
than profound argument. He once helped out one of our 
hypercritical meetings with ‘‘Brethren, I have learned that 
it takes little grace to find fault.”” He saw the rise, and, 
in many of its useful aspects, the dacadence of the camp- 
meeting. He contributed to a church edifice at home, 
which, repeated in suitable form in every town, would 
make out-of-door meetings less necessary than in 1825 
when there were few or no meeting-houses in many towns 
of Maine. But he was never so happy as in ‘‘the tented 
grove.’’ The very roughness and discomfort of tent-life 
chimed in with his not over sensitive nature. The loud 
singing and preaching, the-shouting, the intense spritual 
excitement in the ‘‘tents” and at the “altar,” the ‘‘closet” 
exercises in a shady nook, the leading out of a sinner to 
such a spot for conversation and prayer, the dim light of 
overhanging lamps at night, the very noisiness of the 
uninterested crowd outside, were not without attraction 
to him. But beside and deeper than all these in his 
heart of hearts, was the salvation of his fellow-sinners— 
‘*men of like passions” as himself: 

He believed in the Wesleyan doctrine of entire sanctifica- 
tion and professed to experience it at Vineland, N. J., in 
1867. But his manner was hardly less subdued and his con- 
versation and spirit not remarkably changed. He and 
his wife had been through that terrible test of Christian 

patience, putting up a stove. He was speaking of his 
having lived without sin. His cautious, conscientious 
wife remarked, ‘*‘ Husband, didn’t you move that stove 
little quick ?” 
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O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


He had a grandfather’s pride in the musical renown of 
the Prima Donna, Lilian Norton. His beloved daughter, 
Mrs. Lothrop, made him a pleasant home in Boston after 
the burning of his Farmington house. 

‘*T will go home in the morning,” he said to the tender 
watchers around him when he was dying. His heart 
longed for his quiet room and his daughter’s presence. 
But God had another kind of a ‘‘morning” and another 
‘shome”’ for our brother. 


“Joy, O joy, behold the Saviour! 
Joy, O joy, the message hear, 

I'll stand by until the morning, 
I’ve come to save you, do not fear. 

Yes, I’ll stand by until the morning, 
I've come to save you, do not fear.” 


As Dr. Cullis so well said, ‘‘to him the valley of death 
was very short.” It had no shadow. In the morning, 
the light on that manly brow 


‘*It was the sunlight only.” 


I may not say more, but he was indeed “rare John 
Allen.” His ingenuousness, wit, good nature, broad 
' sympathy for all good things and people, his occasional 
bursts of eloquence, his hearty songs of praise, his cheer- 
ful words in the dark hours of great enterprises, his 
upright conduct, his evangelizing spirit and undeviating, 
unquenchable faith were to me a personal blessing and 
inspiration. 

It would not be difficult to point out defects in character 
and culture. Others may do that. I prefer to ‘‘say 
nothing unless good” of my departed friend. 


Sunday, September 4. At a Missionary concert it 
fell to me to speak among other things of rewarded effort 
and answered prayer in the coming to America of the 
peace deputation, representing all that is noblest and best 
in the British Empire. 


Monday, September 5. ‘‘Labor Day,” a new holiday 
especially granted to the prayer and for the use of work- 
ingmen. I saw the great procession of 12,000 only in 
part, but the long line of hardy, muscular, straight, man- 
ly-looking horse-shoers excited my admiration. 

‘Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun 
Each evening sees its close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


The long march and to too many, the evening’s 
carousal, will bring a “labor day” indeed. Many to- 
morrow will awake late to lassitude and headache. Un- 
educated to enjoy leisure in a restful, reasonable way, the 
poor workingman often diverts the holiday and even the 
Sabbath from its real purpose. It wearies him more than 
six days of honest toil, especially if he courts excitement by 
drink. I wish every one, like our little company of twelve 
relatives, could have gone ‘‘apart to rest awhile” (Mark 
vi. 31) at some quiet green spot overlooking sea and 
islands, like that of the ancient dismantled Fort Sewall at 
Marblehead. Only the green terraces, the earth-covered 
barracks, the ruined magazine remain to remind us of its 
pre-revolutionary character. - Now all is peace. The 
beautiful land-locked harbor is dotted with boats and 
whitened with sails. The children roam over the sward, 


or sit on the rocks watching the gulls, the shipping and 
the ‘‘spouting horn,” out of which, at intervals, the great 
waves are thrown in splashing streams and spray upon the 
adjacent shore. The care-worn heart rests in the thought 
of ‘‘nothing to do” for some hours. As we returned, a father 
and infant child, and a sadly wounded mother, struck by 
the engine of our train, were taken from the car at Salem. 
What a sad ending to a “Labor Day” ride! ‘*What 
made me feel so badly,” said one of the little children of 
our party, ‘‘was to think how their papas and mammas 
and brothers and sisters must feel.” 

But sudden death has even a deeper meaning to those 
who believe life to be a probation. 


Saturday, September 10. John B. Wood, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society of Philadelphia, arrived in 
the ‘*Bothnia” from England to-day and conferred with us 
as to the English deputation in October. William 
Jones is expected in the ‘‘Etruria’’ at New York to-day. 
He is Secretary of the London Peace Society and visits 
this country to promote Anglo-American Arbitration. 


Sunday, September 11. Heard Rev. Edward Judson at 
the Baptist Tabernacle, Bowdoin Square, Boston, to 
edification on ‘*The Love of Christ Constraineth.” 


Monday, September 12. Dined with Messrs. John B. 
Wood of Philadelphia, William Jones of London, Hon. 
Edward S. Tobey and Col. Horace N. Fisher of Boston, 
at U. S. Hotel, and held a free and earnest conference on 
International Arbitration. 


Tuesday, September 13. In company with William Jones 
and President Tobey, called on Hon. R. C. Winthrop at 
his beautiful residence in Brookline. His dignified and 
delightful old age is marked by a benevolence that suffuses 
his countenance and conversation. He gave us valuable 
and statesmanlike hints as to the proposed Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty, expressing his warmest approval of all efforts 
to secure international concord. Dined with President 
Tobey, his family and pastor, Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. 


Wednesday, September 14. Visited the noted places 
of Cambridge and Harvard University with our English 
friend. Read with him the inscriptions on the battle 
monuments of 1775, and 1860-65 ; sojourned for an hour 
in Mt. Auburn, lingering a few moments by the grave of 
Noah Worcester, the originator of the peace movement in 
New England. Attended the Boston Friends’ meeting in 
the afternoon and welcomed to a little tea party at 
West Medford, Rev. D. S. Coles and family. In the 
evening we were entertained and instructed by the 
adventures, interviews, dangers and divine interpositions 
of the Franco-German War as related by Mr. Jones who 
entered Metz with 200,000 conquering Germans. 


Thursday, September 15. A delightful visit to John 
G. Whittier at his Danvers home. Unlike Winthrop in 
temperament and hearing, his old age is similarly gentle, 
sweet, and cheerful. He is of course delighted at the 
coming and errand of the English Peace delegation of 
which Mr. Jones was the forerunner. He expressed a 
wish to aid in their cordial reception in every possible 
way. He spoke of increasing disability consequent on 
ill health, but wrote his autograph for Mr. Jones under 
those of Cardinals Manning and Antonelli with a firm 
hand. Our afternoon was spent on Bunker Hill and in 
the idle, dismantled, unthreatening Charlestown Navy 
Yard, which peace and progress have made desolate and 
useless for its work of war. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


HOME AGAIN. 
BY JULIA H. MAY. 


Back to my own dear hills I come, 

From grander heights. My lips were dumb 
On those far mountain tops, but now 

My heart speaks out; my soul knows how 
To syllable its joy. Alone 

1 walked through crowds, a speck unknown; 
I am myself with thee, my own. 


Back to the friends of other years; 

Back to the smiles, perchance the tears; 

To humble walks in valleys sweet, 

Familiar paths beneath my feet; 

Back to the winds from pine trees blown; 

To seed that’s waiting to be sown; 

Back from the heights to thee, my own! 
Strong, Me. 


THE AMERICAN INVITATION TO 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


The letter containing the invitation to Mr. Gladstone to 
attend the centennial celebration of the adoption of the 
American Constitution at Philadelphia was dated June 24, 
and was signed by Messrs. Kasson, Little, Carson and 
Cochrane for the committee. Mr. Gladstone was invited 
as the guest of the committee, and he was informed by 
the gentleman who conveyed to him the invitation that it 
was the only one sent to any person not an American 
citizen or an accredited diplomat, the exception in his 
case being intended as an express recognition of the 
historical ties which bound Great Britain and America 
before the Declaration of Independence. He was also 
assured that he would be allowed to make whatever 
arrangements he pleased. and would be entertained in 
America as no man has been since the visit of General 
Lafayette. 

Mr. Gladstone, on July 30, made reply to the letter 
and assured the committee of the great honor he felt in 
receiving an invitation to the celebration of the centenary 
of the American Constitution. His letter continues: 

‘“*The attractions of the invitation are enhanced to me 
by the circumstance that I have always regarded that 
Constitution as the most remarkable work known to the 
modern times to have been produced by human intellect 
at a single stroke, so to speak, in its application to politi- 
cal affairs. The invitation is accompanied by every 
accessory that even American hospitality could devise. 
Had I a real option in the case I could not but accept, but 
the limitation of my strength and time and the incessant 
pressure of engagements make me too well aware that I 
have none. I shail watch with profound interest the 
proceedings of yonr celebration, when you will look back 
upon a century of national advancement that is without a 
parallel in-history, and look forward to its probable con- 
tinuance upon a still larger scale. That you and your 
children may be enabled by the help of the Almighty to 
worthily meet the accumulation of high duties and re- 
sponsibilities proportioned to ever growing power, will 
be, I am confident, the prayer of your kinsmen here, who 
hope, nay, believe, that the moral -relations between several 
portions of one race, are wisely destined to acquire 
increasing harmony and closeness. 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 
W. E. Giapstone. 


Surprise has been expressed in the London newspapers, 
that Mr. Gladstone (instead of some official or some royal 
personage we suppose) should have been invited to our 
Constitutional Centennial. It is difficult for English- 
men to learn that we have less respect for office than for 
genius and character, and that we care nothing for royal 
persons as such. It is the woman, Queen Victoria, as 
well as the ‘‘sovereign” that the American people honor. 
We do not forget the mistakes of Gladstone (as to our 
civil war, for instance), but his later advocacy of human 
rights has made him to us the most beloved Englishman. 


INVITATION TO JOHN BRIGHT. 


DECLINING AN INVITATION TO ATTEND THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CENTENNIAL AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Lonpon, Sept. 12. Mr. Bright replied as follows to 
Mr. Kasson’s invitation to attend the Philadelphia festival : 

I am much indebted to you and your colleagues for the 
invitation with which you have favored me. It is nota 
pleasant thing to have to decline such an invitation, yet I 
must ask you to excuse me if I am unable to accept it. I 
do not look upon two voyages with pleasure and have 
always been disposed to avoid great assemblies and great 
ceremonies. I need not say how much sympathy I feel 
with the gathering to which you are looking forward with 
so great an interest. All the civilized world, all who love 
freedom in it, must regard the event as one of the most 
important in the annals of men. In the great struggle of 
twenty-five years ago the strength of jour country was 
exerted and its unity secured. My voice was raised at 
that time in favor of that unity, which I hope may never 
again be endangered or impaired. And nowI would look 
forward with hope and faith. 

As you advance in the second century of your national 
life, may we not ask that your country and mine may march 
in line in the direction of freedom and a policy which the 
moral law will sustain? May we not comfort ourselves 
with the belief that your country under a succession of no- 
ble Presidents, with their ministers and your Congress, 
and my country under a succession of patriotic sovereigns, 
with their ministers and Parliaments, may assist and guide 
the growing millions for whom they act to nobler ends than 
have hitherto been reached? May we not ask that our 
two nations may be one people; that in years to come, 
and years not very remote, the millions with you and the 
millions with us, whilst growing in numbers and strength, 
may grow in wisdom and may enter more fully into the 
enjoyment of the boundless blessings which are offered to 
nations in perfect freedom of human industry in the es- 
tablishmeut of a perpetual peace? Iam grateful to you 
and to those associated with you for your most kind in- 
vitation, and I subscribe myself, with every sentiment of 
respect, 


[Signed] 


Yours very sincerely, 
Joun Bricurt. 


—One can but notice the similarity of sentiment mani- 
fest in the above letters of the two distinguished English- 
men invited to our Constitutional Centennial. They unite 


in expressing kind feeling towards America. They have 
only divided on a question of policy towards Ireland. 
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AN ARRAIGNMENT OF WAR. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Brutal alike in deed and word, 

With callous heart and hand of strife, 
How like a fiend may man be made, 
Plying the foul and monstrous trade 

Whose harvest-field is human life, 
Whose sickle is the reeking sword! 
Quenching, with reckless hand in blood, 
Sparks kindled by the breath of God; 
Urging the deathless soul, unshriven, 

OF open guilt or secret sin, 

Before the bar of that pure Heaven 

The holy only enter in! 

O. by the widow’s sore distress, 
The orphan’s wailing wretchedness, 
By Virtue struggling in the accursed 
Embraces of polluting Lust, 

By the fell discord of the Pit, 

And the pained souls that people it, 
And by the blessed peace which fills 

The paradise of God forever, 
Resting on all its holy hills, 

And flowing with its crystal river,— 
Let Christian hands no longer bear 

In triumph on his crimson car 

The foul and idol god of war; 

No more the purple wreaths prepare 
To bind amid his snaky hair; 

Nor Christian bards his glories tell, 
Nor Christian tongues his praises swell. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


The following address has been issued by the London 
Peace Society to the friends of the cause in the United 
States : 

To the Friends of Peace in the United States : 


Dear Frienps—We have observed, with some anxiety, 
the difference that has arisen between your country and 
our own on the question of the Canadian Fisheries. Not 
that we entertain one moment’s apprehension that this 
matter will lead to any serious breach of the cordial 
friendship which, for so many years, has happily bound 
the two nations in the closest ties of mutual respect and 
amity. But, perhaps there is some danger, lest by the 
use of inconsiderate and irritating language, on either 
side, the spirit of the two nations should become unduly 
agitated. We venture, therefore, to invoke your aid to 
join with us in using all the influence in your power to 
throw oil on the troubled waters. 

We trust that ordinary diplomatic negotiations, con- 
ducted in a calm and conciliatory spirit, will suffice to 
secure a steady solution of the existing difficulty. But 
should that fail, we can have no doubt that the great body 
vf our Christian people, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
will strenuously support the reference of the points in dis- 
pute to some form of peaceful Arbitration. Happily 
questions of far greater gravity than that which now 
troubles for a moment the relations of our countries have 
been so disposed of between our Governments by this 
method of adjustment, not only to the entire contentment 
of these two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
but to the general triumph of the great cause of civiliza- 
tion throughout the world. 

We recall, with sincere satisfaction, the emphatic 
declarations made by the distinguished men who have 
lately occupied the Presidential chair in your country— 


President Grant, President Hayes, and President Garfield 
—in favor of submitting all disputes, especially between 
Great Britain and the United States, to peaceful methods 
of settlement. We have no reason to doubt that our 
own Government would be equally ready to act upon tie 
same principle. Let us, therefore, be ready, dear friends, 
should the occasion arise, to bring the whole force of an 
enlightened and Christian public opinion to strengthen 
the hands of our rulers in this respect. 

By communications to the press, by petitions to the 
Legislature, by personal influence brought to bear on 
political leaders, and, if necessary, by memorials to the 
Government, much may be done to lead to a speedy and 
peaceful solution of the question in dispute. 

JoserH W. Pease, Bart., M. P., President. 
Henry Ricnarp, M. P., Hon. Secretary. 
Wiuiam Jones, Secretary. 


WAR EXPENSES WHEN THERE IS NO WAR. 
BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 


Sir Charles Dilke has, in a recent series of articles in 
the Nineteenth Century, drawn a dark picture of the poli- 
tical condition of Europe, and has pointed to the United 
States as the hope of the world. The great nations of 
Europe, he says, are spending their revenues in enormous 
armaments, each being determined to outdo the other; 
and for the privilege of bullying each other are curtailing 
their freedom and retarding their industrial and intellec- 
tual development. It is, of course, possible that distance 
has lent enchantment to Sir Charles’ transatlantic view. 
He is apparently not aware that our pension list, a leg- 
acy from our late Civil War, exceeds in amount the cost 
of the military establishment of so considerable a power 
as Austria-Hungary, and is only $16,000,000 less than 
that of Germany. Nor has he heard that a dependent 
pension bill was passed by the last Congress which, if it 
had not been vetoed by the President, would have made 
an end of our boast that ours is an industrial civilization, 
and that we are unoppressed by the burdens which the 
great standing armies of Europe necessitate. We should, 
in fact, be supporting an army of non-combatants at a 
cost greater than was ever borne by any nation in times 
of peace. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The Chaplains of the Union and Confederate armies, 
and persons interested in the United States Christian and 
Sanitary Commission, held a reunion at Ouk Grove, N. 
J., and called by invitation on the wife of Gen. Grant of 
Elberon. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk received the visitors 
and presented them to Mrs. Grant. After a pleasant hour 
spent on the grounds, the party assembled in the parlor, 
where Gen. Fisk, addressing Mrs. Grant, alluded to the 
presence of the Southerners, and said: ** When General 
Grant shook hands with Gen. Lee at Appomattox, the 
nation was reunited.” Dr. Jones spoke ot the sympathy 
felt for Gen. Grant and his family during bis illuess. 
Grant’s generosity at Appomattox, he said, had won the 
hearts of the Southern people. The company then joined 
in singing, ‘‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” after which 
Bishop Fellows pronounced the benediction. The pleasure 


of the occasion was enhanced by the presence of Mr. 
George W. Childs and Mrs. Fred Grant and her children. 
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THE GIFT OF PEACE. 
BY M. L. EMERSON. 


They brought their gifts, each worshipper 
Of old, al the sunrise land; 
Royal and costly the presents were 
eaped up on either hand. 
Golden treasures with perfume fraught, 
They to the Sacred Infant brought. 


The Angel hands from heaven brought 
To the burdened human race, 

The peace of God, which passeth thought, 
The supreme gift of grace! 

*T was given the joy of the world to be, 
And the crown of our immortality. 


O blessed peace! like the river of life 
As crystal pure and clear, 
From the white throne flowing to heal all strife 
And sorrow arising here. 
Source of all rest until Time shall cease, 
Christ’s first and last gift to the earth, Sweet Peace! 


THE MUMMY OF A WARRIOR. 


‘¢ The head was thrown back and lying low to the left. 
A large wouod running across the right temple, a little 
above the frontal ridge, was partly concealed by long and 
scanty locks of hair. The lips were wide open, and con- 
tracted into a circle, from which the front teeth, gums and 
tongue protruded, the latter being held between the teeth 
and partly bitten through. The features, forcibly distort- 
ed, wore a very evident expression of acute suffering. <A 
more minute examination revealed the position of two more 
wounds. One, apparently inflicted by a mace or a hatchet, 
had ¢loven the left cheek and broken the lower jaw, the 
side teeth being laid bare. The other, hidden by the hair, 
had laid open the top of the head a little above the wound 
over the left brow. A downward hatchet-stroke had here 
split off an enormous splinter of the skull, leaving a long 
cleft, through which some portion of the brain must Lave 
escaped. 

‘**The position and appearance of the wounds make it 
possible to realize with considerable certainty all the cir- 
cumstances of this last scene of the king’s life. Struck 
first upon the jaw, Ta-aken fell to the ground. His foes 
then precipitated themselves upon him, and by the inflic- 
tion of two more wounds dispatched him where he lay, 
one being a hatchet stroke on the top of the head, and the 
other a lance or dagger wound just above the eye. 

[Such is the account of the latest discovery in Egypt of 
the cruel ‘‘Hykos” whose names are lost. But what a 
scarred and wounded soul that warrior died with! —Ep. 
ApvocaTE. 


COCK-FIGHTING. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


Men see and understand guilt a little when it starts 
upon them in a new and unexpected form, while they are 
entirely blind to far greater enormities which they them- 
selves have assisted to make common. The whole city of 
Boston was once shocked by the disclosure of a scene 
of vice and cruelty. It was cock-fighting. Unrelenting 
wretches prepared their victims for the contest by sawing 
oft their spurs and fastening deadlier ones of steel upon 
the bleeding trunks. Then having forced the innocent 
animals to a quarrel, they sat around to enjoy the spec- 


tacle. But when the same experiment is tried with men, 
the world looks on calmly. Military leaders bring men 
together by thousands, men who have no quarrel, and 
would gladly live in peace. They drive them up together, 
front to front, and having armed them with weapons of 
torture and death, which Nature never made, they suc- 
ceed, by compulsion and malicious art, in getting the first 
blows struck and the first blood flowing. This they call 
getting the men engaged! ‘There is no trouble after that. 
The work goes on; a work of unutterable horror! And 
what do mankind say to this? Why, a few Christian 
moralists remonstrate ; but the great mass of men gather 
around the scene, as near as they can get to it by hi-tory 
and description, and admire the systematic arrangements 
of the battle, and watch the progress and the manceuvres 
of the hostile armies as they would the changes of a 
game of chess. But when it comes to sawing off the 
spurs of a game cock and exasperating him against his 
fellow, oh! that is shocking cruelty! that, they can not 
bear! 


SULLIVAN’S RECEPTION. 


The N.Y. Tribune, commenting upon the reception 
tendered to John L. Sullivan by the sporting men of Bos- 
ton, says editorially : 

‘*Boston has been known more than once to uprear the 
cold nose of contempt at the inferior refinement and deli- 
cacy exhibited by the coarser and cruder, if enormously 
bigger, city of New York. We venture to inquire with 
due humility what Boston thinks of the astounding per- 
formance of her Mayor on Monday evening, when he 
gave the sanction of his official presence to a boxing- 
match and a meeting held to honor John L. Sallivan? 
The only claim that this person has to the respect and 
esteem of the citizens of Boston is that he is able to 
maul and bang his fellow creatures with his fists with 
exceptional vigor and dexterity. Is that a sufficient 
reason for assembling a great gathering of people in the 
biggest theatre in Boston and for decorating the huge 
waist of the big brute with an enormous gold belt stud- 
ded with gems? Boston was guilty of this hideous out- 
rage on good taste and public decency on Monday night, 
and Mayor O’Brien added to the occasion the dignity and 
authority of his office by his approving presence. Can 
Boston name a mayor of New York since the days of the 
Tweed ring who could have been guilty of such an affront 
to public morals and the good name of the city?” 


JOHN HEMMENWAY. 


Rev. John Hemmenway has recently been near to 
death, but is now able to say in last Messenger of Peace, 
of which he is Associate Editor: 

“I have recently been, as I thought, near to death. I 
did not then expect to write any more for the Messenger 
in behalf of the precious cause of Peace. But, through 
the mercy of God, I am now in a comfortable state of 
health, and my life may be continued a few months and 
even years longer.” 

May the Lord prolong the useful life of John Hemmen- 
way many years that he may continue to speak, write, 
pray and live in behalf of Peace on earth and good 
will toward men. We know of no living man who is more 
thoroughly sound and zealous in Christian advocacy of 
peace and in his Christian opposition to war—the world’s 
greatest curse. Life, health and peace from God the 
Father and our Lord Jesus Christ to our beloved friend 
and brother. — Christian Neighbor. 
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A COMMONPLACE LIFE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


A commonplace life, we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
The flower that blooms and the bird that sings, 

But sad were the world, and dark our lot, 

If flowers failed, and the sun shone not; 

And God, who sees each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whdle. 


TIRESOME READING. 


Yes, I am tired of the interminable Century articles, 
tired of the Lowell lectures on battles, tired of the war 
scenes which General Grant has depicted—the shering 
and promoting of which led that great soldier to hate the 
sight of a review. I will not say with General Sherman 
in his speech to the young men of Ohio, ‘‘Young men, 
war is hell!” But a buttle is not the place poets picture 
or historians describe. Fiction is never more untrue than 
when it portrays one. Music and uniforms enlist men as 
soldiers, but cease to dazzle a little after. The idleness 
of a camp or barracks, only broken into by gambling and 
drunkenness, where rough men are unrefined and unre- 
strained by the presence of wife, sister or child; this is 
the soldier life between battles and in time of peace.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It is a terrible pity that our literature is so full of false 
pictures of war—the mirage that leads armies to pile 
battle-fields with dead and wounded men and horses. 

We wish we could speak to every school in America on 
the subject. 

We are speaking through our Bands of Mercv and 
humane literature as far and fast as we can. Ap” ur 
Missionary Fund grows we shall speak more ° —_ 
Geo. T. Angell. 


INEVITABLE WAR. 


It was bravely fought and¢ } 
ended. The blue was magnanimous, the gray was honoi 


The war was inevitabie. 


able in the settlement. That each believed itself to ». 


right no intelligent man doubts. That either wishes to set | 


aside or challenge any of the great results of the struggle 
nobody pretends.—Harper’s Weekly. 

With what complacency! Counting over the corrup- 
tions, murders and attendant and following evils of that 
unnecessary, inevitable war. How smoothly and nicely the 
Weekly gilds its untempered mortar, wiping one side of 
its mouth magnanimously for the North and then the 
other side honorably for the South, and, with an air of in- 
nocence, declare, we ‘‘have done no wic’ ~~ »ss.”’ 

If the war was ‘‘inevitable” there wr * sdness in 
it, for there can be neither wrong nor any thing 
which is unavoidable—inevitable. 

The ‘‘inevitable’’ in that war was the ss « as in any 
other personal or national murder, pillage and destruc- 
tion. What a capacious warehouse this ‘inevitable’ 
heresy affords to thieves, murderers, liars and all such, in 
which to store away their abominable crimes. 

But there was a certain inevitable in the beginning of 


that war. It was the same in principle as the inevitable 
in the case of Hymeneus and Alexander (1 Tim. i: 20) 
who persistently refusing to receive the Christian teaching 
of Paul, inevitably fell under the tuition of Satan, that 
they might learn under the rough and bloody curriculum 
of the father of lies what they might have learned under 
Paul. 

‘**Fools, because of their transgressions and because of 
their iniquities, are afflicted.”—Ps. cvii: 17.—Christian 
Neighbor, Columbia, S. C. 


THE WAR SPIRIT IN EUROPE. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says: 

‘Intelligent and observant New Yorkers, who have 
just returned from Europe after a sojourn for some time 
in France and Germany, assert that it is well-nigh im- 
possible for us at this distance to realize the bitter feeling 
existing between the people of the two countries, which 
manifests itself in a thousand ways, even in the pettiest 
details of every day life. Mr. C. W. Sweet, of the 
Record and Guide, who was in Paris during the Schnaeble 
incident, for example, says: ‘My children had with 
them a German nurse, who was cautioned by the German 
waiters in our hotel not to speak any German on the 
streets, as she would be likely to have her face slapped by 
any one who should overhear her speaking that language. 
At Vichy I saw a young Prussian officer hooted out of the 
town simply because he was a German. France is united 
as one man. It needs but a very limited residence in 
Germany for one to see and recognize that to-day the 
Germans are far ahead of any nation in Europe in every- 
thing which relates to the art of war. The country seems 
to be thinking of nothing but its army, and the thought 
is always that that army shall soon again find its way to 
France. When it does, it will find different material to 
cope with from what it met at the last visit.’” ‘ 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. ‘ 


A very lively discussion on the use of tobacco occurred 
». ihe meeting of the New York Methodist Conference, on 
. resolution recommending entire abstinence from the use 
of the weed. The venerable Dr. Richardson made a spir- 
ited defence. He said that after arriving at manhood he 
was attacked by a distemper which all efforts of physicians 
failed to relieve, but which was cured by smoking. On his 
subsequently attempting to abandon the practice, recurrence 
of the disease took place, which led him to resume the 
habit. He afterward began the practice of chewing tobacco, 
using it in a cleanly manner, without expectorating, and 
he had lived to the age of 83 in excellent health. He felt 
to bless tobacco every morning of his life. One member 
of the Conference testified that the use of tobacco had 
aided to prevent a loosening of his teeth, and that the 
temporary relinquishment of the practice had been attended 
with disastrous results. Another member recounted the 
benefits his wife had derived from the occasional use of a 
cigar, which was the only manner in which she could obtain 
relief from asthma. Despite these arguments, however, 
the resolution was passed. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


By Count Leo Tolstoi. Tr. from the 
French by Frank D. Millet. With introduction by W. D. 
Howells. Harper & Brothers. 75c. 

Tolstoi served in the Crimean War. He must have 
witnessed the scenes he describes with his own eyes. The 
tenacity of his reco'lection of details is only equalled by 
the minuteness of his touch in delineation. His aim is 
manifest : to depict the horrors—the brutal, bloody, sick- 
ening, hardening horrors—of war. But he does it with- 
out one word of bitterness, without one gesture of 
reproach. 

‘*Look! czars, premiers, diplomats, statesmen,’’ he 
says in effect, ‘this is War! I simply draw the picture 
created by your ambitions, prides, jealousies, and selfish- 
ness, precisely as it is, and ask you just to pause still and 
look upon it. If you will do so deliberately, reflectively, I 
am content. I leave you to your own convictions.” — 
Literary World. 


‘* An essay on the expediency of a strict adherence to the 
law of love and truthfulness, enjoined by the gospel, and 
the sin of resorting to deception or bloodshed to accomplish 
our purposes.” 

We have received and read with interest a pamphlet of 
fourteen pages, entitled as above, by Harris Knight, 
Woodford, Ont. 

It is carefully written—enclose a stamp for a single 
copy, or, send 25 cents for a dozen. It is well worth 
perusal and worthy of wide circulation by the friends of 
peace. 


Sebastopol. 


JONATHAN DYMOND. 


In a book of English Sketches by C. M. Kirkland, 
published a number of years ago, the author, in narrating 
his visit to the Cathedral-city of Exeter, observes: 

‘* We were more disposed at Exeter to pay our respects 
at the shrine of this uncanonized saint than at auy other, 
and we sought out the survivors of his family, that we 
might at least tell them how highly Dymond’s Essays, in- 
cluding his Essay on War, was esteemed in America. We 
found his brother, who is among the most esteemed and 
trusted citizens of Exeter, surrounded by his family, con- 
sisting of wife and six daughters, two sons being zbsent. 
We were glad to hear there were sons to keep up the hon- 
ore@ name ; for the moralist’s only son died soon after his 
father. A daughter survives, who is married, and living 
near London. 

‘*We were received with great friendliness, and found 
our host well informed as to American affairs, and inter- 
ested in all our great questions, as, indeed, all intelligent 
people are. ‘They could tell us but little of the deceased 
brother, for his virtue is of that kind which is rather felt 
than described ; it consisted rather in perfection of charac- 
ter than in striking deeds, as much in enduring as in per- 
forming. He suffered much; and for two years before 
his death was prohibited from speaking. life of silence 
to one who was full of thought, must have been hard! 
Yet, how he profited by it! A certain gardener has dis- 
covered that to cut a ring of bark from a fine branch 
loaded with fruit, so as to stop the circulation, is the way 
to ripen the fruit suddenly, and bring it to great perfec- 
tion ; but the limb dies immediately after it has done its 
work. So did Dymond after his two years of silence, 
and the production of his Essays. To have done one’s 
work at thirty-two is much: how many leave it unfinished 
at four-score !” 


THE BATTLE OF DOGALI. 


In a letter from Rome to the N. Y. Observer Madame 
Sofia Bompiani writes of the battle between the Italian 
troops and the Abyssinians a few months ago: 

The battle of Dogali is a blood-page in the history not 
only of Italy but of the world. Four hundred and fifty 
Italian soldiers fought from six in the morning uutil noon 
against a horde of Abyssinians, until every man but ove 
was stretched upon the ground either dead or wounded. 
They fought, one man against twenty, until every cart- 
ridge was gone, and then, forming into a square upona 
hill-side, received the enemy upon the points of their 
, bayonets. The number of Abyssinians is uncertain, the 
accounts ranging from eight to twenty thousand. ‘They 
were a cloud,’’ said a wounded soldier brought into the 
camp at Massowa after the fight; ‘tyou could no more 
number them than the drops of rain.” 

At last on the hiil-side first occupied by De Christoforis 
a wounded soldier was found, who said that the rest were 
fartber on and all dead. And so it was. They lay in 
lines as if on parade, every officer and most of the 
soldiers dead. 

The wounded were carried away in the arms of their 
comrades. At the end of the battle De Christoforis, who 
was left with twelve soldiers, ordered them to present 
arms, before dying themselves, to their dead companions. 
A moment after they closed hand to hand with hundreds 
of negroes and were felled to the ground pierced with 
lances. Surely the horrors of war have not ceased ! 


HEROISM AND TIMIDITY. 


Governor Thompson tells a story about a man named 
Williams, connected with the crew of the life-saving 
station near Chicago, that shows how the bravest of men 
tremble in the presence of authority. The Assistant 
Secretary had read of a remarkably brave act of Wil- 
liams, and on reaching the station requested that he be 
presented to him. Williams was told that the Secretary 
desired to see him put on a life-preserver. The brave 
man trembled like a child and was obliged to have help to 
comply with the request. Williams, only a few days be- 
fore, had imperilled his life in saving the lives of four 
men when the water was running mountains high. A 
pierhead had been washed away, and a number of men 
were cut off from shore. Several fell off and were 
drowned. Four remained clinging to the piles. The 
lifeboat came up, but could not get within reach of the 
men, and the rope could not be thrown to them. The 
boat was tossed about ijike a cockle-shell in the waves. 
Williams volunteered to jump to one of the piles and pass 
the rope to the imperilled men. It was accomplished 
without injury to himself, but his success was truly mira- 
culous. Major-generals, the Assistant Secretary says, 
have been created for deeds requiring much less bravery 
and skill. 

The Assistant Secretary will make an important report 
to the Secretary concerning the condition cf the services 
studied by him, and offer suggestions as to needed im- 
provements. 


It is said that when Gen. Robert E. Lee came home 
from the war, his wife found unopened a bottle of brandy 
she had placed in his trunk to be used in case of sickness. 
He never touched tobacco. He refused promotion to an 


officer who drank, saying, ‘‘I cannot place in control of 
others one who cannot control himself.” —Treasure Trove. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER anv OCTOBER, 1887. 


ROWLAND B. HOWARD, Eprror. 


—aA printed letter has been issued inviting co-operation 
with the American Peace Society in the reception of the 
English Arbitration Deputation, expected to reach New 
York about Oct. 20th. 

It announces this as ‘‘ another endeavor to obtain what 
many peace-loving people in Europe and America have 
labored for many years to secure.” 

After reciting the facts of the Memorial and John 
Bright’s letter of endorsement, the printed letter concludes 
as follows : 

“Ought we not to extend to these distinguished English- 
men coming on an errand so fraternal, the right hand of 
fellowship? The American Peace Society, which for almost 
sixty years has devoted itself to the promotion of inter- 
national concord, ventured to take the initiative and send 
back immediately a note of welcome. It also appointed a 
committee to arrange for the proper reception of our friends 
from over the sea to our good city of Boston. 

‘**Will you not kindly co-operate with us in furthering this 
object?” 

As soon as we can communicate with our English friends, 
further arrangements will be announced. A public meet- 


ing in Tremont Temple with addresses from distinguished 
men of both countries has been proposed. 


Mr. William Jones, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, made his very welcome appearance in our office 
Sept. 13, after a long and rough passage in the ‘* Etruria” 
toNew York. After consultation with friends here, he 
will proceed to Philadelphia and thence to Richmond, Ind. 
He will join the Peace Delegation to Washington in October, 
and he will also visit some of our battle-fields in order to 
compare them with many in Europe with which he is sadly 
familiar. We hope many of our citizens will be permitted 
to hear addresses from him in various parts of the country 
before he returns to England. 


“WELCOME ENGLISHMEN!” 


O Englishmen! in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue, our brothers! 

We too are heirs of Runnymede; 

And Shakespeare’s name and Cromwell’s deed 
Are not alone our mothers. 


‘- Thicker than water,” in one rill 
Through centuries of story 

Our Saxon blood has flowed and still 

We share with you its good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory 


Joint heirs and kinsfolk, leagues of wave 
Nor length of years can part us; 
Your right is ours to shrine and grave, 
The common freehold of the brave, 
The gift of saints and martyrs. 


—John G. Whittier. 


—We are sorry to hear that some of our certificates 
were bruised in the mails and rendered unfit for framing. 
If any person receiving one thus imperfect will return it 
to us, we will gladly send a new one properly guarded 
from injury. 


—The Universal Peace Union, of Philadelphia, asked an 
audience with President Cleveland on his Centennial visit, 
in which to lay before him plans for international arbitra- 
tion. The interview was declined on the ground of inter- 
ference with the arrangements of the Centennial Com- 
mittee, but the President would gladly receive a written 
communication. Ona similar occasion President Grant 
gave the Union a respectful hearing. 


—Assistant Secretary Thompson, of the U. S. Treasury, 
has been on atrip through the Great Lakes, inspecting 
the Life-saving Service. He was surprised and delighted 
at its skill, economy and efficiency. It costs but $1,000,- 
000 a year and saves $3,000,000. 


—The much disputed Afghan frontier seems to have been 
settled at last. Russia has conceded to England what 
the latter has claimed at Khojah Salvh, which has been 
the real point of debate for several years, and England 
has yielded to Russia the valley of the Murghab, near 
Penjdeh. The importance of the matter—in view of the 
near approach of Russia to India, and of the general 
international uneasiness which the mutual distrust of 
England and Russia towards each other has caused—is 
greater than is apparent at first glance. 


—At the invitation of the newly appointed American 
minister, Mr. Strauss, a delegation of sixteen members 
of the western Turkey Mission Called at the Legation in 
Constantinople and were most cordially received. The 
minister expresses the warmest sympathy and interest in 
the work of the American Board in Turkey, and promises 
that. so far as his instructions from Washington will 
permit, he will do all in his power to secure the rights fo 
the missionaries as American citizens. 


—An astonishing firearm has been introduced in France. 
It is of French origin and is wonderful in the results ob- 
tained. At three thousand feet distance 98 per cent. of 
the balls hit a number of baskets representing a company 
of soldiers. Col. Lebel, the inventor, stood within ten 
feet of a target while one of his friends fired at it six 
thousand feet distant. 


—Rev. Edw. T. Doane for thirty-five years a missionary 
at the Caroline Islands, was arrested by the new Spanish 
Governor, imprisoned and sent as a prisoner to Manilla 
2000 miles away. He was charged with interference with 
the Governor's authority. Mr. Doane and his co-laborers 
of the American Mission have changed the character of 
the islands—erected school-houses and churches and been 
like fathers to the people. The jealousy of the Governor 
was natural. Mr. Doane was released by the Governor 
of Manilla and the governments of Madrid and Washing- 
ton have the matter in hand. It was an insult to our 
country, but there will be reparation without war. 


— When the world blushes for an unblushing church it 
indicates a crimson dawn of judgment.— Joseph Cook. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Some matters of importance rendered an earlier meeting 
than usual necessary, before some members had returned 
from vacation. It was held August 29, at Pilgrim Hall, 
in the same building with our office. President Tobey 
occupied the chair. Rev. Charles B. Smith was elected 
secretary pro tem. Rev. R. B. Howard offered prayer. 
There were present besides these Messrs. Miner, Hitch- 
cock, Knowles and Richards. Dr. Miner was compelled 
to retire on account of another engagement, but expressed 
his sympathy with our work and made some valuable sug- 
gestions, hospitably offering his house for a parlor meeting 
at any time it might be best to hold one. 

The secretary reported his activities during July and 
August. He had preached every Sabbath but one, and 
participated in several week-day meetings in New Eng- 
land, as recounted in his printed ‘‘diary.” He also 
reported the expense of the new certificates of member- 
ship so far $102.40. These had been sent to all entitled 
to them as far as they could be ascertained. The report 
was accepted, and the committee on the subject dis- 
charged. 

The committee on the celebration of the centennial of 
the constitution at Philadelphia reported correspondence 
with Gov. Ames, by which it was ascertained that no place 
would be assigned this society (or any other except mili- 
tary organizations) on the Massachusetts delegation. It 
was deemed inexpedient to pursue the matter any farther, 
and the committee was discharged. 

The secretary was instructed to meet William Jones, 
secretary of the London Peace Society, on his arrival at 
New York, and confer with him as to public meetings 
during his visit, and was appointed with the president and 
Mr. F. B. Gilman a committee to arrange the same. 

A committee of five, consisting of the president, secre- 
tary, and Messrs. Miner, Hitchcock and Smith, with 
authority to increase their number if deemed necessary, 
were appointed, with full power, to arrange to welcome the 
English Arbitration deputation. The following letter was 
submitted and ordered to be sent : 


Boston, August 31, 1887. 


To the English Deputation about to visit the United States 
in the Interests of International Arbitration. 


GeEnTLEMEN—The American Peace Society, which has 
devoted itself for nearly sixty years to the promotion of 
international concord, having heard with profound satis- 
faction that a memorial in favor of Anglo-American 
arbitration, signed by two hundred members of Parliament 
and other eminent citizens of Great Britain, is to be pre- 
sented to the Government of the United States by a 
deputation of its signers. would hereby express its deep 
interest in your peaceful mission. 

We welcome you to our country and cordially invite you 
to visit Boston at some time convenient to yourselves. 
We assure you of our complete sympathy with the special 
object of your coming which we shall be glad to promote 
in any way in our power. 

If you should deem it expedient, we will appoint a dele- 
gation to co-operate with you at Washington. 

We will also procure petitions to the Congress of the 
United States in favor of Anglo-American Arbitration, 
and if agreeable and convenient to your deputation, insti- 
tute public meetings while you are here, to arouse and give 
expression to the popular interest in your fraternal mission. 


May God’s blessing rest upon your voyage and on your 
visit, the effect of which we cdafidently hope will tend to 
make war between these two great English-speaking 
nations impossible. 

We remain, with great respect, 
Your Friends and Co-workers, 
EDWARD S. TOBEY, President. 
Row.tanp B. Howarp, Secretary. 


Voted—To draw up and circulate for signatures a peti- 
tion to the U. S. Congress in furtherance and aid of the 
object contemplated by the deputation of our English 
friends. 

Voted—To authorize the secretary to visit the World’s 
Peace Conference of Friends called at Richmond, Ind., 
September 26th, and confer with them on the interests 
of the cause of Peace. 

Adjourned. 


—More than 200 members of Parliament, including eight 
ex-ministers, have signed a memorial addressed to Presi- 
dent Cleveland and the United States Congress in favor 
of the settlement of international disputes by arbitratie~. 
It is proposed to send it by a delegation in October. 


—The editor expects to visit the West about Oct. Ist. 
and hopes to attend the Peace Conference at Richmond, 
Indiana, Oct. 4th. 


—tThe Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society has received another letter from Emin Pasha, 
from Wadelai, in which he says: 

‘‘Though your statesmen have hitherto made a sad 
mess of Egyptian and Soudanese affairs, I hope to see 
better days dawn. Africa has at length become a centre 
for civilizing efforts, but it seems strangely inconsistent 
with England’s position as the foremost champion of 
civilization that her prestige is wasted by tergiversation, 
and that her missionaries are killed with impunity. I do 
not doubt better days will come. I hope it for the nation’s 
sake; I hope it, too, for progress’ sake. Let Africa 
become a battlefield, not of warfare and mutual covetous- 
ness, but for peaceful achievements and gentle emula- 
tion.” 


The following is taken from a collection of odd rhymes 
and curious stories. It can be read in three different 
ways. First, read the whole as it is written; second, 
read downward on the left of the comma in the middle 
of each line; third, read the lines downward on the right 
of the comma. By the first reading the revolutionary 
cause is condemned, by the other two it is praised : 


Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war’s ’larms, 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms, 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon shall shine, 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 

The Acts of Parliament, in them I much delight, 

I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight, 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 

They soon will sneak away, who independence boast. 
Who non-resistant hold, they have my heart and hand, 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part. 

On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily blessings pour, 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore: 

To North and British lord, may honors still be done. 

I wish a block and cord, to General Washington. 
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THE BRAVEST OF BATTLES. 
BY JO,.QUIN MILLER. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not; 
*Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay. not with éannon or battle shot, 
With sword, or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloqueat word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield,— 

But bravely. silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battle-field. 


No marshalling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 

But, oh, these battles! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


THE PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL. 


The Universal Peace Union addressed an open letter 
the Constitutional Centennial Commission protesting 


“against the expensiye and almost exclusive military 


celebration of an event which gave the world the greatest 
ot civil documents—the Constitution of the United States. 
The ‘‘open letter” continues. 

‘*Military displays in time of peace are usually prompted 
by those who are personally interested in creating, keep- 
ing alive and fostering a martial spirit among the people, 
and who now, for the sake of the emoluments of office 
and the profits in military contracts, are striving to make 
this a great military nation by the construction of large 
military and naval establishments. While these are 
profitable to a few, they are exceedingly burdensome 
and oppressive to the many. Against this system of 
military extravagance much could be cited in our history 
and Constitution. When King Charles told William 
Penn that he could not furnish him with soldiers to 


‘defend him from the savages in America, the latter 


bravely replied: ‘I do not want any.”’ Should we not 
have some regard for the principles of the revered founder 
of our Commonwealth on an occasion like this? At the 
close of our Revolutionary war, the army was reduced to 
a small corps of artillery commanded by a captain. The 
people, at the foundation of the republic, expressed their 
abhorrence of a military system. In United States law 
there is no provision for the maintenance of a standing 
army beyond a period of twq years, and none can be 
made. The House of Representatives in 1785 limited 
the enlistment to 700 men. The eminent Dr. Rush pro- 
posed to inscribe over the portals of the war department : 
‘An Office for Butchering the Human Species, for Creating 
Public and Private Viees, for Creating Poverty, and for 
the Destruction of Liberty and National Happiness.” 
President Washivgton, in his farewell address, speaking 
of the Union which had been effected under the Constitu- 
tion which you propose to honor, said that !t would 
“avoid the necessity of those overgrown military estab- 
lishments which, under any form of government, are 
auspicious of liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty.” President 
Jackson: ‘‘Standing armies are dangerous to free govern- 
ments.” Calhoun: ‘‘A military force is the gulf of all 
republics.’’ 


Senator Cass: ‘‘Standing armies are dan- 


gerous.”” Congressman Giddings: ‘*The military system 
is a foe to free institutions.” Senator Mangum: “We 
want no standing army.” Senator Plumb: “There is 
almost a criminal expenditure to overload the navy. The 
great mistake at the outbreak of the last war was that the 
}regular army was not disbanded.” Senator Logan: 
‘‘Why not wipe out the army altogether?” Senator 
Beck : ‘*We need no standing army.” Senator Cockwell: 
‘“‘A standing army was scarcely contemplated, per- 
manently, by the Constitution.” Senator Teller: **We 
do not need a man with a musket.”” Ex-President Grant, 
when tendered the honor of a military review by the 
Commander-in-chief of the British army, replied, and we 
believe he spoke the sentiment of the great American 
people in his reply: “‘I never want to see another.” 

* * * * * * * 

What have been the main steps of advancement under 
the Constitution? The jirst measure was a permanent 
arbitral court of independent States of the Continental 
Union, which became perfected in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The second measure of progress was 
the non-intervention and neutrality recommended and 
enforced by President Washington, when the country was 
drifting into complications with European nations and 
adopting European methods—a tendency that still needs 
to be guarded against. The third measure was the 
neutralization of inter-oceanic water-ways, and of the 
medical, clerical and eleemosynary departments of armies. 
And the fourth measure was the action of Congress and 
of the government as to the arbitration of difficulties and 
arbitral clauses in treaties. 

An advanced step is now in progress to create a con- 

sof American nations. This is to be followed by 
the establishment of a court of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States, and this is the time to 
consider it. If this should be realized, it would svon be 
followed by a court of arbitration fur all nations. 

What has been accomplished since the adoption of the 
Constitution shows that the growth and best tendency of 
the republic is towards disarmament. At this very 
moment David Dudley Field and other Americans are in 
Europe urging the codification of the laws of nations, and 
John Bright and 200 other members of the House of 
Commons have signed a Memorial to President Cleveland 
in favor of Anglo-American arbitration, and a delegation 
will come to this country to present it. The object of 
this movement is to supersede all supposed necessity for 
military and naval armaments by courts of arbitration. 

Why not, instead of allowing the centennial celebration 
to be a mere display of military and other power, make 
it an occasion to commemorate some achievement of 
lasting benefit to our country and to the world? Why 
not make it a demonstration in favor of national and 
international arbitration ? ° 
This would tend to cement together still more closely the 
various sections of the country, making the interest of one 
the interest of all. Why not make this an occasion long to 
be remembered for its indication of actual progress towards 
the promised condition of peace and good-will? 


The Emperor of Russia bas a salary of $8,250,000 ; the 
Sultan of Turkey, $6,000,000 ; the Emperor of Austria, 
$4,000,000 ; King of Prussia, $3,000,000 ; King Humbert, 
$2,400,000; Queen Victoria, $2,200,000; Isabella of 
Spain, $1,800,000; Leopold of Belgium, $500,000 ; and 


President Cleveland, $50,000.—Journal of Education. 
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THE DRAFTING OF THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 
BY JOHN FISKE. 


Finally it was decided that the Federal Constitution, 
as now completed, should be presented to the Continental 
Congress, and then referred to special conventions in all 
the States for ratification ; and that when nine States, or 
two thirds of the whole number, should have ratified, it 
should at once go into operation as between such ratifying 
States. 

When the great document was at last drafted by Gov- 
ernor Morris, and was all ready for the signatures, the 
aged Franklin produced a paper, which was read for him, 
as his voice was weak. Some parts of this Constitution, 
he said, he did not approve, but he was astonished to find 
it so nearly perfect. Whatever opinion he had of its 
errors he would sacrifice to the public good, and he hoped 
that every member of the convention who still had ob- 
jections would on this occasion doubt a little of his own 
infallibility, and for the sake of unanimity put his name 
to this instrument. Hamilton added his plea. A few 
members, he said, by refusing to sign, might do infinite 
mischief. No man’s ideas could be more remote from the 
plan than his were known to be; but was it possible for a 
true patriot to deliberate between anarchy and convulsion, 
on the one side, and the chance of good to be expected 
from this plan, on the other? From these appeals as well 
as from Washington’s solemn warning at the outset, we 
see how distinctly it was realized that the country was on 
the verge of civil war. Most of the members felt so, but 
to some the new government seemed far too strong, and 
there were three who dreaded despotism even more than 
anarchy. Mason, Randolph, and Gerry refused to sign, 
though Randolph sought to qualify his refusal by explain- 
ing that he could not yet make up his mind whether to 
oppose or defend the Constitution, when it should be laid 
before the people of Virginia. He wished to reserve to 
himself full liberty of action in the matter. That Mason 
and Gerry, valuable as their services had been in the 
making of the Constitution, would now go home and 
vigorously oppose it, there was no doubt. Of the. dele- 

ates who were present on the last day of the convention, 
all but these three signed the Constitution. In the 
signatures the twelve States which had taken part in the 
work were all represented, Hamilton signing alone for 
New York. 

Thus after four months of anxious toil, through the 
whole of a scorching Philadelphia summer, after earnest 
but somet:mes bitter discussion, in which more than once 
the meeting had seemed on the point of breaking up, a 
colossal work had at Jast been accomplished, the results 
of which were most powerfully to affect the whole future 
career of the human race so long as it shall dwell upon 
the earth. In spite of the high-wrought intensity of 
feeling which had been now and then displayed, grave 
decorum had ruled the proceedings; and now, though 
few were really satisfied, the approach to unanimity was 
remarkable. When all was over, it is said that many of 
the members seemed awe-struck. Washington sat with 
head bowed in solemn meditation. The scene was ended 
by a characteristic bit of komely pleasantry from Frank- 
lin. Thirty-three years ago in the days of George II., before 
the first mutterings of the Revolution had been heard, 
and when the French dominion in America was still un- 
touched, before the banishment of the Acadians or the 
rout of Braddock, while Washington was still surveying 


lands in the wilderness, while Madison was playing in 
the nursery and Hamilton was not yet born, Franklin had 
endeavored to bring together the thirteen colonies in a 
federal union. (f the famous Albany plan of 1754, the 
first outline of a federal constitution for America that 
ever was mace, he was the principal, if not the sole author. 
When he signed his name to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in this very room, his years had rounded the 
full period of threescore and ten. Eleven years more 
had passed, and he had been spared to see the noble aim 
of his life accomplished. There was still, no doubt, a 
chance of failure, but: hope now reigned in the old man’s 
breast. On the back of the President’s quaint black 
armchair there was emblazoned a half-sun brilliant with 
its gilded rays. As the meeting was breaking up and 
Washington arose, Franklin pointed to the chair, and 
made it the text for prophecy. ‘‘As I have been sitting 


here all these weeks,’’ said he, ‘‘I have often wondered 
whether yonder sun is rising or setting. But now I know 
that it is a rising sun !’””—Atlantic Monthly. 


Copy of a Letter by Rt, Hon. Joun Bricut, M.P., ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wm. Jones, Secretary of the London 
Peace Society. 

Lonvon, August 9, 1887. 

Dear Friend William Jones—I am glad to hear you are 
going to the United States on what I may term a Peace 
Mission. You will find many friends of Peace on the 
other side of the Atlantic—more perhaps than you will 
leave on this side, for our people have seen nothing of 
war among them during this century ; they know something 
of taxes the result of war, but they have seen nothing of 
the bloodshed in war. 

There is a talk of a permanent Arbitration Treaty be- 
tween England and the United States; the project is a 
reasonable one, and discussion on both sides may bring it 
about. 

I think if the Government of the States were willing, 
and were in any way to signify their willingness, to 
become a party to such a Treaty, there is force of good. 
men with us to induce our Governmeut to consent to it. 
If this can be done, it will be a grand step forward in the 
world’s march, and would be followed at some not distant 
time by some other nations willing to escape from the sore 
burden of these military armaments. 

You will doubtless see many intelligent and leading men 
in the States, aud will learn something of their feelings on 
this matter. They may receive you as a trustworthy rep- 
resentative of the moral and peace-loving people in 
England, and I hope your-interviews may do something in 
the direction that you and I so greatly desire. 

I find that nearly 200 Members of our House of Com- 
mous are addressing a Memorial to the Government at 
Washington, to suggest an Arbitration Treaty such as I 
have described; more, far more I hope, than this number 
will be ready to urge the acceptance of such a Treaty upon 
our Government if the action at Washington should meet 
with any favor and s:iccess. 

England and the States will remain two nations, but I 
would have them always regarded by themselves as one 
people. 

An Arbitration Treaty honestly made and adhered to, 
would tend much to this blessed result. 

I wish you a pleasant voyage and some good results of 
your labors. I am always sincerely yours, 

JOHN BRIGHT. 
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AUTUMN PEACE. 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 

One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 

As days grow brief and nights increase, 
And gala voices cease. 


It rules the woodland wrapped in haze, 

The field that gave us wheat or maize, 

The vineyard slope, the orchard row 
Where heaped apples grow. 


These no unsolaced wind shall fret, 

Arousing them to fond regret; 

No tree would now be green, no field 
Regain its summer yield. 


O my Delight! We too are blent 

In the soft waning year’s content. 

What though from far Youth’s quickset bound 
There comes a wooing sound? 


Thou hearest, but thou wilt not grieve; 

Tho’ sweet the morn, more sweet is eve. 

Say a upon whose lips Love hung) 
hou wouldst not now be cn 


One word is breathed through falling leaves, 
One word repeat the rustling sheaves, 
As days grow brief and nights increase; 

hat single word is ‘‘ Peace. ” 


KILLED BY A SHELL. 
BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 


We left Praskoukine coming back with Mikhailoff 
at Sebastopol. He reached a less exposed place and 
began to breathe again, when he perceived, on turning 
around, the sudden light of a flash. The sentinel shouted, 
‘““Mor—tar!’’ .And one of the soldiers who followed 
added, ‘‘It is coming straight into the bastion!” Mik- 
hailoff looked. The luminous point of the bomb-shell 
seemed to stop directly over his head, exactly the moment 
when it was impossible to tell what direction it was going 
to take. That was for the space of a second. Suddenly, 
. redoubling its speed, the projectile came nearer and 
nearer. The sparks of the fuse could be seen flying out, 
the dismal hissing was plainly audible. It was going to 
drop right in the midst of the battalion. ‘*To earth!” 
shouted a voice. Mikhailoff and Praskoukine obeyed. 
The latter, with shut eyes, heard the shell fall somewhere 
on the hard earth very near him. A second, which ap- 
peared to him an hour, passed, and the shell did not burst. 
Praskoukine was frightened ; then he asked himself what 
cause he had for fear. Perhaps it had fallen farther 
away, and he wrongly imagined that he heard the fuse 
hissing near him. Opening his eyes, he was satisfied to 
see Mikhailoff stretched motionless at his feet ; but at the 
same time he perceived, a yard off, the lighted fuse of the 
shell spinning around like a top. A glacial terror, which 
stifled every thought, every sentiment, took possession of 
his soul. He hid his face in his hands. Another second 
passed, during which a whole world of thoughts, of hopes, 
of sensations, and of souvenirs passed through his mind. 
‘*Whom will it kill? Me or Mikhailoff, or indeed both of 
us together? If it is I, where will it hit me? If in the 
head, it will be all over; if on the foot, they will cut it 
off ; then I shall insist that they give me chloroform, and 
I may get well. Perhaps Mikhailoff alone will be killed, 
and later I will tell how we were close together, and how 
I was covered with his blood. No, no! it is nearer me— 
it will be I!” Then he remembered the twelve rubles he 


owed Mikhailoff, and another debt lefi at Petersburg, 
which ought to have been paid long ago. A Bohemian air 
that he sang the evening before came to his mind. He 
also saw in his imagination the lady he was in love with 
in her lilac trimmed bonnet; the man who had insulted 
him five years before, and whom he had never taken 
vengeance on. But in the midst of these and many other 
souvenirs the present feeling —the expectation of death— 
did not leave him. ‘* Perhaps it isn’t going to explode !” 
he thought, and was on the point of opening his eyes 
with desperate boldness. But at this instant a red fire 
struck his eyeballs through the closed lids, something hit 
him in the middle of the chest with a terrible crash. He 
ran forward at random, entangled his feet in his sword, 
stumbled and fell on his side. ‘*‘God be praised, I am 
only bruised.” This was his first thought, and he wanted 
to feel of his breast but his hands seemed as if they were 
tied. A vise gripped bis head, soldiers ran before his 
eyes, and be mechanically counted them: ‘‘ One, two, 
three soldiers, and besides, an officer who is losing his 
cloak!”” A new light flashed: he wondered what had 
fired. Was it a mortar or a cannon? Doubtless a 
cannon. Another shot, more soldiers—five, six, seven. 
They passed in front of him, and suddenly he became 
terribly afraid of being crushed by them. He wanted to 
cry out, to say that he was bruised, but his lips were dry, 
his tongue was glued to the roof of his mouth. He hada 
burning thirst. He felt that his breast was damp, and 
the sensation of this moisture made him think of water. 
ns He would have liked to drink that which drenched 
him. ‘I must have knocked the skin off in falling,” he 
said to himself, more and more frightened at the idea of 
being crushed by the soldiers who were running in crowds 
before him. He tried again to cry out, ‘* Take me !—” 
But instead of that he uttered a groan so terrible that he 
was frightened at it himself. Then red sparks danced 
before his eyes; it seemed as if the soldiers were piling 
stones on him. The sparks danced more rapidly, the 
stones piled on him stifled him more and more. He 
stretched himself out, he ceased to see, to hear, to think, 
to feel. He had been killed instantly by a piece of shell 
striking him full in the breast. 


STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE. 


In a recent interview between Henry M. Stanley and a 
newspaper correspondent, the distinguished explorer 
said: ‘I have been in Africa for seventeen years, and 
I have never met a man who would kill me if I folded my 
hands, What I wanted, and what I have been endeavor- 
ing to ask for the poor Africans, has been the good offices 
of Christians, ever since Livingstone taught me during 
those four months that I was with him. In 1871 I went 
to him as prejudiced as the biggest atheist in London. I 
was out there, away from a worldly world. I saw this 
solitary old man there, and asked myself, ‘Why on earth 
does he stop here?’ For months after we met I found 
myself listening to him and wondering at the old man’s 
carrying out all that was said in the Bible. Little by 
little his sympathy for others became contagious ; mine 
was awakened ; seeing his pity, his gentleness, his zeal, 
his earnestness, and how he went quietly about his business, 
I was converted by him, although he had not tried to do 
it. How sad that the good old man died so soon! How 
joyful he would have been if he could have seen what has 
since happened there !” 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


A WEEPING QUEEN. 


Very sweetly has Mrs. Sigourney made memorable in a 
poem, the tears which the young Queen shed on learning 
that she was indeed the sovereign of Great Britain. The 
first and last stanzas are as follows: 


‘**O Maiden, heir of Kings, 
A King has left his place, 

The majesty of Death has swept 
All other from his face. 

And thou, upon thy mother’s breast, 
No longer lean adown— 

But take the glory for the rest, 

And rule the Jand that loves thee best.” 
The Maiden wept; 

She wept to wear a crown. 


‘*God bless thee, weeping Queen, 
With blessing more Divine, 
And fill with better love than earth’s 
That tender heart of thine; 
That when the throne of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 
A pierced Hand may give to thee 
he crown which angels shout to see. 
Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown.’’ 


DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 


Few of the younger generation, probably, know much 
about Miss Dorothea Lynde Dix, whose death was an- 
nounced on the 20th ult., at the age of eighty-two years, 
and yet she was the ‘‘Florence Nightingale” of this coun- 
try, and years ago had a world-wide as well as a national 
reputation. Miss Dix was the daughter of a physician of 
Worcester, Mass., where she was born in 1805. Becom- 
ing an orphan in early life, the necessity for making her 
own living caused her to devote herself to teaching. She 
started a girls’ school in Boston, which was very success- 
ful under her guidance for some years and until the neces- 
sity for it no longer existed. In 1830 Miss Dix inherited 
a small fortune, and in 1834 she gave up her school. 
Prior to that time she had been greatly interested in the 
condition of the criminal classes confined in the public in- 
stitutions throughout the country, and particularly in the 
care anc treatment of the insane paupers and criminals, 
and the fortunate change in her financial affairs enabled 
her to devote her whole time thenceforth to that philan- 
thropic work. She had already paid considerable atten- 
tion to the subject, and, besides writing many pamphlets, 
etc., had done all she could in the brief time at her dis- 

al to ameliorate the wretched condition of the convicts 
in the State Prison at Charlestown, near Boston. In 1834 
Miss Dix went to Europe and examined the various penal 
institutions and the methods of treatment, as well as the 
asylums for the insane. This occupied nearly three years, 
during which she thoroughly familiarized herself with the 
systems prevailing in Europe and particularly in England. 
She returned to this country in 1837, and began a tour of 
the States for the same purpose, and her exertions in that 
direction tended greatly to the general improvement of the 
treatment of the criminal and insane in the various State 
institutions. Through her efforts much was done to fur- 
ther the establishment of State asylums for the insane 
and to secure for them more humane and enlightened 
treatment. Of course Miss Dix met with many and great 
obstacles in her work of Christian charity. ‘Che ‘‘practi- 
cal politicians” saw no political benefit to them in her 


schemes and she was frequently repulsed, but she 
possessed a great fund of patient, womanly forbearance, 
united to much shrewd tact and common sense, and in the 
end she invariably triumphed. She had a ‘‘knack” of col- 
lecting and formulating statistics, and she presented these, 
together with irrefutable facts, in such a way to those 
who opposed her, as to invariably make friends for the 
cause she so warmly and so unselfishly espoused. A 
long-cherished plan of hers for the permanent relief of 


| the pauper insane was to obtain a Federal grant of ten 


million acres of land to the several States. The plan, 
however, was doomed to failure. She petitioned Congress 
for the grant in 1848 and again in 1830, and after most 
arduous efforts on her part, Congress, in 1854, passed a 
bill granting 10,000,000 acres of land for that purpose. 
It was vetoed, however, by President Pierce. Miss Dix, 
finding she could not accomplish her plan to secure a 
national asylum for the insane poor, devoted her time to 
urging the States to action individually, and in this she - 
was very successful, many State asylums being established 
where the insane poor were properly cared for. 

When the war broke out Miss Dix was among the first 
to go to Washington and offer her services as a nurse. 
She arrived in Washington in April, 1861, and her first 
work as a nurse was done in ministering to the soldiers 
wounded by the mob in Baltimore. Later Secretary 
Cameron appointed her superintendent of female nurses, 
with entire control of their appointment and assignments 
to duty, and she was continued in that position by Secre- 
tary Stanton, holding it until some months after the close 
of the war. Asa nurse, and as the head of that noble 
band of women who did so much to relieve the sufferings 
of the nation’s wounded heroes during the war, Miss Dix 
won golden opinions from all who were brought in contact 
with her and who had an opportunity to observe the ad- 
mirable manner in which she performed the arduous duties 
of her responsible position. 

After retiring from her position as superintendent of 
nurses, Miss Dix resumed her philanthropic work of en- 
deavoring to improve the condition of the insane poor and 
the criminals confined in penal institutions, making her 
home in Trenton, N. J., where she remained until her 
death. For the last five years of her life she lived in the 
State Lunatic Asylum in Trenton, where the State of New 
Jersey gave her a home in return for her great public ser- 
vices. It is worthy of note in this connection that all 
Miss Dix’s expenses while travelling through the States, 
as well as during the war (there was no salary attached 
to her position as nurse), were defrayed out of her own 
private purse. . 

Among the books written by Miss Dix were ‘‘Garland 
of Flora,” ‘‘PrivateHours,’’ ‘* Alice and Ruth,”’ ‘‘Conversa- 
tion About Common Things,” ‘Prisons and Prison Disci- 
pline,” as well as several tracts for prisoners and various 
treatises on philanthropic subjects. Miss Dix was 8 
correspondent of the New York Prison Association from 
the time of its organization, in 1844.— WN. Y. Evening 
Post, 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


—Francis W. Bourdillou. 
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OUR DAILY RECKONING. 


If we sit down at set of sun . 

And count the things that we have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That cheered the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind 

That fell like sunshine where it went— 

Then-we may count the day well spent. 


But if through all the live-long day 
We’ve eased no heart by yea or nay; 

If through it all 
We’ve nothing done that we can trace 
That brought the sunshine to a face, 

No act most small 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost— 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


{From The 
THE OLD COMMONER’'S” RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


Mr. Editor : 

In a former communication I spoke of the ‘*Old Com- 
moner of the Civil War,” Thaddeus Stevens. At the 
time of his death I believe it was claimed, in public print, 
that he died in the communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. I understand the thing came about in this 
way. After the honorable gentleman had become so 
weak and feeble and near to death as to be unconscious 
of his actions, some Sister of Charity, with kind intent, 
visited him, and for some cause or another had a priest 
come and administer to him the ‘‘Extreme Unction.” But 
it is more than presumabie that. if Mr. Stevens had been 
able to make any intelligent choice, such a thing would, 
not have been done. I am of this opinion because of 
some interesting facts that have recently come to my 
knowledge. 

A few weeks ago I providentially fell into company and 
became acquainted with Rev. Rowland B. Howard, brother 
of the distinguished General O. O. Howard. He told me 
he once went with his brother to see Hon. Thaddeus 
Stevens in his last sickness, to talk to him on the subject 
of religion, and to pray with him. After the proper salu- 
tations and friendly intercourse, he said to Mr. S., ‘‘It 
may seem strange to you that I should come right -from 
the dirty, ignorant, and wicked freedmen in the jail to see 
and talk with you about your soul.’’ ‘‘No,” he replied, 
‘‘itdon’t. I suppose I am just as bad by nature as they, 
and perhaps by practice too,” the statesman replied ; 
‘for my advantages were greater.” 

Mr. Howard asked him what his religious ideas were. 
Mr. S. responded, ‘‘My mother was a Vermont Bap- 
tist, and my religious faith is the same as hers was.” 
When Mr. H. rose to take his leave the statesman said, 
“It used to be the custom in my mother’s family when a 
minister visited the house, to ask him to pray. Will you 
pray before leaving, Mr. Howard?’ Mr. H. replied, 
‘I don’t care to pray merely because it was the custom, 
but if you want me to pray for you, I will, gladly.” He 
answered, ‘‘I do.” Mr. H. asked him, ‘*What shall I 
especially pray to God for, for you?” He answered, 
‘Pray to God to give me a new heart.”” Mr. H. said, 
‘*You know what this means?” ‘*Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I 
mean by it just what my mother used to mean by it.” Mr. 
H. so prayed for him, and on rising from his knees found 
the dying statesman bathed in tears. When Mr. H. 
bade him farewell, Mr. S. said, ‘‘ You will come to see 


me again, won't you?’’ But Mr. Howard never got to 
see him again, for soon after this Mr. S. died. And who 
ean doubt he died in the faith of his mother, which was 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom alone is salvation? 
Lancaster, Pa. JENEF. 


TO THE MINISTERS OF CHRIST. 


Part of an Address delivered before the Congregational 
Ministers at their Meeting at Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
June 6, 1887. 


BY REV. ROWLAND B. HOWARD. 


Anything related to the progress of the kingdom of 
God, either as a help or a hindrance, can never lack in- 
terest to those whose life-work it isto extend that king- 
dom. It is because I believe what Charles Sumner called 
the “ institution” of war to be an obstacle to the preva- 
lence of that kingdom that I address you. 

What is war as an ‘‘ institution”? It is a real and 
tangible thing, with a history, literature, laws, spirit and 
character. Its history constitutes the chief pages, and, 
till late innovations, was almost the entire history of na- 
tions. The causes, operations and results of war, the 
men most conspicuous and influential in war, these were 
the substance out of which not only history, but novels, 
essays and poems have been constructed. Indeed, De- 
mosthenes, Cicero, Pitt, Patrick Henry, would hardly have 
been orators but for war’s inspirations. Some of the most 
masterly sermons ever preached have stirred up people to 
fight, or eulogized those who died on the field of battle. - 

Literature is bloody in both its warp and woof. War 
has not only a veritable history, commensurate with the 
world’s life, but its own distinctive literature is practi- 
cally limitless in extent, fascinating and absorbing in 
character. We fight over all the great battles of the 
world in our youth. We worship their heroes. We grow 
up, and grow old, with such reverence for military glory 
that for one to express doubts as to its intrinsie beauty 
and goodness seems to many like sacrilege. 


LAWS OF WAR. 


But war has its laws. Among the laws of war is the 
right to dominate, for a time, all the liberties and human- 
ities that have grown up in times of peace. It does not 
steal, but ‘* forages.” It respects neither property nor life. 
War knows no Sabbath. Some commanders have advised 


ite observance, but not one of them would dare refuse to . 


desecrate it by a battle if military reasons called for one 
on that day. If he did, he would be court-martialled. As 
the common law of England, our inheritance, has come to 
be a well-defined system, made up of accumulated prece- 
dents, so war, practised by all nations, has its code fairly 
settled among civilized peoples by usage. Certain meth- 
ods of killing and stealing during a war are denounced 
and punished as contrary to its code. Indeed, that very 
indefinite and unsettled, but recognized, system called 
‘¢ International Law,” in which we have all had more or 
less instruction in our student days, is largely made up of 
maxims to be observed, duties and prohibitions belonging 
to the state of war, which state has been for centuries the 
normal condition of some of the leading nations of Chris- 
tendom. Great Britain, for instance, has had over twenty 
wars in the so-called peaceful half century of Victoria. 
But war also has its spirit and character. Like a 
nation with a history, a literature, laws and conduct, so 
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war, with its organization, its discipline, its unities and 
diversities, is, in some sense, a person. It is animated 
by a distinctive and definable spirit. It exhibits certain 
mora! qualities, and is treated as responsible. Indeed, 
this great engine which the nations have created and 
gradually developed has grown to such proportions as to 
remind us of the terrible mechanical monster (Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘Frankenstein’’) which the inventor was said to have 
made so perfect that, when animated, it became his ty- 
rant and tormentor. War has not only an all-pervading 
and animating spirit, it exhibits more or less of what is 
called character. The nations themselves are afraid of 
it. Once unchained, the monster is apt to become a law 
unto himself. 


MORAL CHARACTER OF WAR. 


This institution, whose history and literature are noth- 
ing, if not bloody; whose heroes are not heroes if they 
have not, by themselves or others, done much killing ; 
whose laws, as far as they can be ascertained. are remorse- 
less and cruel; whose spirit, as seen and felt in the final 
and ultimate end to which all war must come—the battle- 
field on sea or land—is certainly selfish, grasping, merce- 
nary, unforgiving, unsparing, tyrannical, and, may I not 
add, at times diabolical? Its entire character is so far 
removed from that of Jesus Christ and his followers as to 
be evidently unchristian ; yes, anti-christian and wicked. 
This institution still in 1887 claims not only the right to 
exist, but maintains that its existence is necessary, and 
boldly demands not only the tolerance but the respect and 
honor of the Christian church. 

When one classifies it, as I have often done in public 
addresses, with slavery, intemperance, polygamy and 
duelling in its essential moral quality. and together with 
them have advocated its abolition, I am met with certain 
words with which reformers are not unfamiliar—‘‘ Im- 


“practicable!” ‘* Utopian!” ‘+ Fanatical!” ‘* Untimely !” 
. They say, ‘* Yes, war is an evil, but not a sin. 


It cannot 
be cured. It must be endured. The world is not ripe for 
its abandonment.” 

People imagine conditions, and create hypotheses, and 
triumphantly ask, ‘‘ What would you do?’’ They usually 
tell the story of some individual who resolved not to fight 
and was Overcome by temptation. Or they point trium- 
phantly to John Bright’s admission that our civil war could 
not have been avoided by the Union. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


We are sadly aware that examples of nations re- 
fusing war when challenged are few, and that in those 
cases they seem animated more by a sense of weak- 
ness and fear of failure than by any moral consider- 
ation whatever. Hawaii, San Marino and Switzerland 
are often quoted as cases in point. They have main- 
tained peace. Looking over the history of the world, 
one fails to find a great nation, alas, that was ever Chris- 
tian enough to the extent of obeying the Golden Rule. 
The inference is swift—what has not been never can be. 
Nations will always fight. The commonwealth founded 
by William Penn, after a brilliant seventy years’ record of 
Christian statesmanship, no longer practises William 
Penn’s policy. 

Yes, I know the story, and would not for a moment 
underestimate the weight of objection, the magnitude of 
obstacles, the belligerency of the natural man, the heredit- 
ary tendency to fight, the tremendous force of a popular 
sentiment which is the creature of sixty centuries of bloody 


retaliations. Of all this the institution of war is the ripe 
frait. 

But I am honored with the privilege of speaking to 
Christians—yes, to ministers of Christ. We, brethren, 
have some sympathy in this saddest thing of life,—its sin. 
We have seen, and rejoice to see and feel how its 
deepest, darkest mysteries disappear before the Sun of 
Righteousness.. Love, born of God, and set in the centre 
of a soul, has expulsive power. If one self-centred, 
sin-saturated soul can be regenerated, why not many? 
Why not society? Why not nations? Why not the 
world? 


WHAT THE NEW LIFE IMPLIES. 


When you and I were conscious of a new inner life, its 
first and sweetest outcome was a forgiving disposition. 
We loved everybody. Enemies, even, took on a novel 
Jook, and we felt towards the unworthy and the personally 
disagreeable and hateful sinners around us, as well as 
towards the filthy and offensive heathen farther off, some- 
what as Jesus Christ did, when he called some of the 
worst people to him for a blessing, or spent his dying 
breath in prayer for his murderers. The sermon on the 
Mount did not then seem to us unpractical. Indeed, our 
Christian practice, i.e., obedience, took its law at the 
lips of Jesus. Its crucial test was, ‘‘ Love your enemies.” 
And, since then, the child-like impulse of that new-born 
love has been the best thing in our imperfect lives. It 
has come to us in the closet, whether that closet was one 
to which we went for devotion, or that other one, to which 
some heart-breaking grief forced us in spiritual, if not 
physical separation. It is the atmosphere of every 
genuine religious revival. You can gauge its results, to 
some extent, by the tender, melting, loving spirit of its con- 
gregations. If this be not the spirit of Christ, I know not 
where to find it in human experience. It is that which 
impels men and women to work and suffer for Christ 
where He may appoint. 

Could anything be conceived more unlike the spirit of 
war—the fighting, killing, conquering, angry, proud, 
glorying spirit of a warrior? Sitting on a grave-stone 
laid down at Gettysburg, a Christian soldier said to me 
just before the second day’s cannonade opened: ‘‘ I never 
went into a battle yet but I got mad. I do not want to 
go into the presence of my Maker mad.”’ 

It is the nature of physical conflict to rouse our 
passions, to give dominance to our animal part. The 
determination to conquer in such a conflict is not re- 
strained, or very much qualified by reason or conscience. 
For the time these are in abeyance. The soldier fights, 
wounds, kills, or is killed, in a frame of mind such as we 
deprecate for ourselves or our people when dying. 

I distinctly remember a painful impression made on me 
during the swearing, yelling, firing. shelling, exploding, 
wounding, killing of men and animals at Gettysburg. 
This, to which my preaching had urged, was, after all, in 
terrible and sickening contrast with the spirit of a home, 
a fireside, a prayer-meeting, or even a place of industry, 
like a factory, or a business street. The moral atmos- 
phere of fighting, no matter what the object of the 
conflict, is very much alike, whether in a duel, or among a 
mob, or in a prize-fight. It is coarse, barbarous, cruel, 
brutal. 

It is that of the howling crucifiers, the scowling, gamb- 
ling Roman soldiers. It is not that reflected in the face 
of Jesus Christ. “But such is war. Simmer it down, and 
make the last possible analysis, and you find it ‘‘killing.” 
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An officer of the U.S.A. once said to me: ‘‘I did not enter 
the army to kill anybody.’’ I replied: ‘‘True, my 
friend, but what is a soldier good for if he will not kill?” 
The sharpshooter said to have shot Gen. Reynolds dead 
at Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, a few hours after J grasped 
the warm hand of that noble man, only did his duty. 


SACREDNESS OF LIFE. 


Human life is more sacred and precious than men have 
ever esteemed it. God’s sixth Sinai command, the words 
of Jesus Christ, and especially his example of saving, and 
not destroying, men’s lives, are instructive. And, while I 
do not propose to argue the question whether life is ever to 
be taken, we know that its malicious sacrifice is justly made 
the supreme crime of every code of law. War is the one 
voluntary and approved method of killing men. They are 
killed by natural causes, earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
cyclones, railroad accidents, epidemics, and a million 
forms of disease. Governments, after judicial trial, take 
life. Mobs blindly, madly kill. Murderers maliciously kill. 
Men and nations endeavor to protect themselves against 
these crimes. They have in England gradually reduced 
the number of crimes for which they visit the death 
penalty from two hundred to two. 

But they still organize and train large bodies of 
men like machines. They are armed with the latest 
inventions, and instructed to use dynamite, bombs and 
rifled guns. They erect vast fortifications. They send 
out iron-clad steamers, costing millions to construct, and 
willions to arm, that they may fight and kill. They have 
gradually abandoned private war on the high seas, and 
privateering is virtually abolished as a kind of piracy. 
Private war on the land, known as duelling, has fallen 
into disrepute among good men, and is losing its place in 
public esteem even in France, Germany and our Southern 
States, where it was once in almost universal practice. 

But war maintains its ground. Armies never had so 
many soldiers in peace as to-day. War never cost so 
much money. A single cannon has cost as high as $70,- 
000. Every discharge of an immense gun at the siege of 
Alexandria cost $1000. Our civil war cost the United 
States a million a day. The appropriation that failed at 
the last session of Congress, was $98,000,000 to begin to 
prepare for forts on the shore, and ships on the sea. An 
iron-clad cruiser of the largest sort costs more than the 
endowment of a first class Christian college. The next 
invention of explosives, or some new application of 
electricity, may render all such expenditure wholly 
futile. The nations of Europe force emigration by con- 
scription and military taxation. The learning, growing, 
acquiring purtion of every man’s life (from twenty to 
twenty-five) is spent in camp and barracks, and the 
soldier comes home a drunkard, a gambler, or at best, an 
idler, with no trade, and nothing to do but re-enlist. The 
waste of war in money, in life, in character, is entirely 
beyond computation. 

This is the system, which in the earliest ages, beginning 
in private murder, robbery and piracy among barbarians, 
has grown with the growth, and strengthened with the 
strength of Christian peoples, until it is well-nigh master 
of the nations themselves. Wars must be waged if great 
armies are not to be useless. Hence the peace of the 
world is constantly jeopardized by the ambition and 
interest of those who are nothing if not military. Army 
and Navy Officers are members of the British Parliament. 
‘‘How shall I employ my army?” is a question pressing 
the old age of both William and Victoria. How shall we 


contrive to make America more like other nations in her 
armaments? is the question pressing upon our own 
statesmen. 


HOW ABOLISH WAR? 


How shall we get rid of armies? How shall we abolish 
war? is the question which the American Peace Society, 
in common with twenty-two affiliated organizations in this 
and other countries, would press upon the reason, the 
progressive spirit, the inventive genius, the Christian 
conscience of our time. 

It is not a new question. For nearly sixty years the 
American Peace Society which was intended to un.te all 
local societies in this country, has been attempting its 
answer. The Napoleonic wars and our contests with Eng- 
land led Noah Worcester to publish in 1814 his “Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War.” In 1816 the New York 
Peace Society, and one each in Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
London followed, each without the knowledge of the other’s 
existence, were organized. William Ladd, a native of New 
Hampshire, a graduate of Harvard College, for years the 
master of a merchant ship, a resident of Minot, Maine, a 
man of large body, brain and heart, and with wealth devoted 
to this object, was the organizer and soul of that move- 
ment, sixty years since, which resulted in the formation 
of the American Peace Society in 1828. After his death 
in 1841, others consecrated themselves to the same great 
end. Charles Sumner delivered three orations which rank 
with his ‘*Barbarism of Slavery,’’ in comprehensiveness, 
argument and eloquence: **The War System,” an address 
before the American Peace Society at its anniversary, 
1849, ‘*The true Grandeur of Nations,” a Fourth of 
July oration before the Boston city government, and *‘The 
Duel between France and Germany.” By his will he left 
$1000 to Harvard College, the income of which should be 
perpetually offered for prizes on the subject of substitutes 
for war, written by undergraduates. William Lloyd 
Garrison was a radical peace man, and for many years 
advocated non-resistance. He was the author of this 
maxim, which he wrote for the Peace Convention in Bos- 
ton, 1838: 

‘‘Tt appears to us a self-evident truth, that whatever the 
Gospel is designed to destroy at any period, ought now to 
be abandoned.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND JOHN A. ANDREW 


as young men were advocates of arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war. Each delivered addresses on the subject. 
South Carolina under the lead of Judge Grimke, early 
had its Peace Society. But the education and the insti- 
tutions of the Southern people led the other way. As 
deeply rooted as was the cancer of slavery, it never was 
proved that the war-knife alone could cut it out. No 
other method was ever fairly tried. On the other hand, 
the martial spirit was early evoked for its defence. It 
found expression in bludgeons, pistols, duels and finally 
in civil war. The younger and more passionate spirits of 
1860 at the North, never understood the reason why 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert C. Winthrop, John G. Whittier, 
James Russell Lowell, John J. Crittendon and other men 
representing the best classes of Northern citizens, were 
so slow to accept the arbitrament of the sword. It was 
not only because they dreaded. but because they hated 
war. The Mexican War had deepened that feeling at the 
North. The absurd Aroostook war made all war seem 
ridiculous. The peaceful settlement of the Oregon 
boundary was largely influenced by the uprising of con- 
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servative and conscientious citizens of England and 
America in favor of it. A well-signed memorial, protest- 
ing against war, from Boston, England, is preserved in our 
office. In those Mexican war days Lowell sang in 
Yankee dialect : 


** Ez for war I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain an’ flat: 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that; 
God hes sed so plump and fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is Sead 
An’ you’ve gut to git np airly 
Ef you to God. 
I'll return ye good for evil 
Much ez we frail mortals can, 
But I won’t go help the Devil 
Makin’ man the cus 0’ man; 
Call me coward, call me traiter, 
Jest as suits your mean idees,— 
Here I stand a tyrant-hater, 
An’ the friend of God an’ Peace.” 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


Slowly and reluctantly, after intense provocation and 
much taunting as cowards, men North and South yielded 
their convictions on peace to their love of the Union, 
or their hatred of slavery, their attachment to the flag, 
and their hope to perpetuate a free government. 

It was a war of which John Bright, in criticising the 
last twenty wars of England as unnecessary, said, on the 
22nd of last February, he saw no way at last to avoid. 

You and I preached it as a religious duty. In the mo- 
tives that actuated our greatest civil leaders ; in the hero- 
ism developed on the field, and in the home; in the final 
objects attained by its billions of money, its millions of 
lives, its immeasurable suffering and sin, it is unique 
among the wars that crowd the pages of history. 

But one of its worst consequences — for there were bad 
as well as good results— was a temporary obscuration of 
peace principles and efforts, a revival of the war spirit, an 
admiration for bloody deeds, which has almost ex- 
cluded peace ideas and societies from the knowledge of 
the present generation. The old soldiers who fought and 
suffered in the war, are disposed to inquire for a better 
way. The best people at the South, conquered, impover- 
ished, decimated, desolate, are seeking to find one. The 
statesmen and scholars of our time have read and not for- 
gotten the arguments and the arbitrations of the past. 
Leaders of Christian thought realize the strange inconsis- 
tency of war with Christianity. 

But the masses of our people, fed upon war literature, 
the children growing up under its fascinations seem not 
so much as heard that there is a better and holier spirit, a 
higher and more excellent way. 

The churches and ministers of Jesus Christ, if they have 
convictions on the abolition of war, are in general dis- 
posed to suppress them or postpone the efforts to which 
they urge. Habit blinds them to new facts, They do 
not see that the force and swiftness of the lightning is in the 
wheels of human progress ; that long providential prepara- 
tions for still greater changes are culminating. China, 
Africa, Japan need only to be mentioned, and what God 
hath wrought in a quarter of a century astounds the 
thoughtful. Printing, steam, electricity, all came when 
the round world needed to be encompassed. Popular in- 
telligence, the dominance of public opinion as in 
England and the United States, the unification of coun- 
tries like Great Britain, Italy and Germany after centuries 


of civil war and domestic discord; the scattering of 
heathen darkness in some of its denser regions ; the decay 
of Mohammedanism as seen at Constantinople ; the vast 
increase of commerce and travel ; the prevalence of humani- 
tarian sentiments, which have led to the abolition of 
various forms of oppression and cruelty ; the cessation of 
American slavery; the increasing harmony and union 
of Protestant sects; the aroused and growing spirit of 
political and religious toleration ; the mingling of diverse 
races, as in our own country ; the astonishing uprising of 
all churches in Missionary work ; the unrepealable decree 
of Christian conscience against intemperance, polygamy 
and duelling — What does all this mean? It means ‘*The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 


HOPEFUL SIGNS. 


The ‘‘nations’”’ are demonstrating by contact and kind- 
ness the “one blood’ in which they were created. The 
Christian Church shows itself as never before redeemed 
by ‘‘that precious blood,” faith in which imparts new 
elements of forbearance, long suffering, self-denial and 
other gentler and Christlike graces. Is this a time to 
build forts and war-ships, to arm men for killing one 
another? Were the Apostle Paul to stand in Philadelphia 
at the centennial celebration of the signing of the U. 5. 
Constitution and look from the height of her public build- 
ing at masses of armed and uniformed men, I believe he 
would cry, as amid the heathen altars of Athens, ‘‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked at, but now commands 
all men everywhere to repent” ! 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE DAY. 


No historic example recorded in the Old Testament or 
elsewhere, can justify the slavery, polygamy, drunkenness 
or war of to-day. 

Unless the latter, like its companions, can endure the 
light of the world—Jesus Christ—it must go like the 
other demons of selfishness, hatred and lust down to the 
pit, for He shall reign till He put all enemies under his 
feet. To you brethren, in the fulness of’ time God offers 
the leadership of this reform as he has that of other 
reforms to your predecessors. Say not, I beseech you, 
‘*My Lord delayeth his coming,” ‘‘All things remain as 
they were at the beginning,”’ ‘‘God’s Spirit is a slow 
spirit.’ ‘*He will wait centuries yet for the war-spirit to 
engulf the world in the blood of the slain.’’ But rather 
let us lift up our voices in protest and in prayer. In 
protest against the monstrous and demoniacal work of the 
war-fiend; in prayer that the kingdoms of this world 
may quickly become the kingdoms of our Lord. 

Instead of postponing our duty till we cannot help 
doing it in some far-off, undiscovered Millennium, where 
we will float down the current with saints to seas of 
glory, let our watch-word be ‘*Now!/” Now is the day of 
salvation. Now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. Pray with the prophets, Isaiah and Daniel, 
Lord hasten it in thy time. Hearken and do and defer 
not. Or with John in the last prayer recorded in the 
Bible, ‘Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Is Peace unpopular 
even in the churches? Stem the tide of public opinion. 
Teach the truth and reverse that opinion. Enlighten and 
convict public conscience. Seize upon the memories of the 
Civil War, and every other war to excite not the admira- 
tion but the abhorrence of the young. Discount the flags, 
the music, the guns, the uniforms and the march with all 
their painted, flaunting beauty, by contrasting 
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The pains, the groans, the dying strife 


to which they lead. 

Contrast the utter worldliness of the martial spirit and 
temper with the Christlikeness of Christ and that of 
those who patiently having done all, ‘‘stand”—who having 
suffered, wait to reign with Him; and your reward will be 
the Master’s benediction and promise, ‘‘Blessed are the 
— for they shall »e called the children 
of 


THE INDIAN UPRISING IN COLORADO. 


A resident in Denver, who has means of gaining accu- 
rate knowledge, writes to us of the disturbance, and states 
plainly the circumstances which led up to it. His account 
may not do entire justice to the whites’ side of the case, 
but, in absence of official information, we are giad to 
print his statement of the matter. When one remembers 
that nearly every previous Indian war has been due to the 
rapacity and brutality of the whites, the presumption be- 
comes strong that our correspondent has stated the case 
fairly and truly. 

“The present disturbance is at least 500 miles from 
Denver by the nearest route. Colorow is an old Ute chief, 
whose following consists of perhaps twenty ‘bucks,’ with 
their squaws and papooses. The only infraction of State 
law of which he has for years been guilty is that he comes 
off the reservation every summer and kills game at a time 
when it is prohibited. White hunters kill game for the 
hides, and leave the carcasses for the coyotes. The Indian 
never kills deer for mere sport, or for his skin only, but 
smokes the meat for his winter's food. 

Colorow is always spoken of, however, as a bad Indian, 
who ought to be killed. The people of Garfield County 
covet his reservation of good farming land, which they 
cannot pre-empt or homestead. ‘They hate the Indians, 
and heap every indignity upon them, bullying them, 
knocking them down, and corrupting their young squaws, 
relying on the proximity of the United States troops for 
protection if their conduct is resented. 

Six weeks ago a drunken white man shot and killed one 
of Colorow’s men. The chief did not resent at the time. 
Four weeks ago a white man shot and killed a female 
relative of Colorow. Still the chief remained silent. 
Soon after the settlers in Garfield County trumped up an 
indictment against two of Colorow’s men for killing game 
in a part of the country where everybody kills game 
unquestioned, and where every one is allowed by law to 
kill game for food. Sheriff Kendall summoned a posse and 
proceeded to Colorow’s camp. The men named in the 
indictment could not be found. The sheriff pretended to 
get angry, and knocked down three ‘bucks.’ The 
Indians, fearing a general row, seize their weapons and 
run for the woods. As they run, the Sheriff’s men set fire 
to three Indian huts, and fire upon the running Indians, 
for fear the latter may shoot when they reach cover. 
Sheriff Kendall immediately reports resistance to his 
authority, and tells his story in such a way as to excite 
fears of Indian massacre among the settlers, who abandon 
their homes and hasten to Meeker and other towns near by 
for protection. The Governor calls out the State militia, 


and they collect from the remotest places to Meeker and 
Vicinity. Colorow sees a force of armed men coming against 
him, and sends out runners to warn the Utes in Utah and 
Southern Colorado. 


What commands they carry no one 


knows. What the result will be remains to be seen. But 
it is not difficult to see this so-called ‘war,’ which the 
United States army has been called to help prosecute, 
is like nearly all other Indian ‘wars,’ and has no ground 
in justice or common sense.” 

[The above statements were furnished the Congregation- 
alist, a widely circulated religious journal, by us, us derived 
from our correspondence. We rejoice that the United 
States Government ordered the whites to restore to the 
Indians their stolen horses and cattle, and that the latter 
were averse to fighting to the very last. The ‘‘war”’ is at 
anend. Would that we could say the same of the system 
of robbery which is practised upon Indians to whom the 
Government have given arable land for reservations.— 
Ed. Apvocate. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 5. 


SECRETARY BAYARD’S ADDRESS. 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Secretary of State of the 
United States, said: The world is becoming better ac- 
quainted ; social as-imilation has progressed ; small prov- 
inces and minor kingdoms are federalizing into great 
empires ; international intimacy suffers less obstruction ; 
the broad and powerful current of literature is silently 
wearing away the banks of geographical prejudice and a 
spirit of a common brotherhood of mutuality and interin- 
dependence is expanding itself irresistibly over the bar- 
riers of mountain and sea; and these new and beneficent 
conditions give promise that the word ‘‘stranger”’ shall 
soon be obliterated from the vocabulary of civilization. 
* * * * Jn this democratic republic the brother- 
hood of science can best realize its universality; for 
here you will find institutions for the promotion of 
science in every department, and in none more con- 
spicuously than in that of medicine and surgery ; the most 
important of which are the voluntary gifts of private citizens, 
men who, in the great majority of cases, were painfully 
limited in their associations with science and letters, who 
began life at the lowest round of fortune’s ladder, but, 
thanks to the noble qualities of our political system, rose 
without ‘‘invidious bar” to the highest level of material 
success and public usefulness. To the public spirit and 
benevolence of such individuals is due the endowment, on 
a scale that princes may envy, but have never surpassed, 
of schools of science, colleges and universities, open for 
the intellectual training and advancement of all who desire 
to share and are competent to receive such benefits. Your 
congress is held, gentlemen, in the closing year of the first 
century of our national existence, and what has been here 
accomplished in the line of scientific edification and equip- 
ment owes comparatively little to official or governmental 
assistance. To no system of prescriptive privilege, but 
to individual energy, enterprise and generosity we owe 
what under God we now possess of such things, and non- 
interference by the Government has proved a promotion 
and not a hindrance in our advancement. Busy in every 
department of industrial pursuit, engrossed with diversi- 
fied occupations, and hurrying with a breathless energy 
that has left its traces upon the physioguomy of our people, 
yet, believe me, we are not deaf to the calls of humanity 
nor lacking in appreciation and grateful respect for the 
votaries of science. 
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A BABY PEACEMAKER. 
STORY OF THE WAR. 
BY HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD. 


Over the fields lying black and dead, 

Rode the long line until, far ahead, 

Where the gray river wound slowly through, 
Rode out a cavalry line of blue. 

“There are the Yankees! Halt! Quick as thought 
Stopped the long line, while, with eager snort, 
Snuffing the battle, the horses stand, 

While in advance—with his rough old hand 
Shading his eyes—did the captain look 

Long at the foe. Then his gray beard shook 
With a rough laugh, as he turned and said, 
**We’ll try a brush with ’em! Ride ahead !’” 
Over the country we rode full tilt, 

Every man clagping his sabre’s hilt; 

And the fierce enemy saw us, too. 

Closer yet huddled the line of blue, 

Shouting and cheering at us they came, 

With their swords flashing above like flame. 


But as we charged on the cheering band, 
‘*Halt!” came the order in stern command, 
And we stopped short in a great surprise, 
With a queer picture before our eyes. 

Far in advance, where his horse had led, 
Halted the captain—his grizzled head 

Bent down to talk to a little child 

Holding a little gray cat. We smiled, 
Spite of ourselves, at the funny sight, 
Strangest of all, at the captain’s right 
Stood a tall Yankee, with curling hair, 
And his men halted in wonder there. 

Right where the lines would have met she stood, 
Smiling in wonder—the little hood 

All at one side, and each round, fat arm 
Quieting Kitty’s profound alarm. 

‘*What are you doing here, little girl?” 
Said the gruff captain—the golden curl 
Under his coat, with its soft caress, 
Melting his heart into tenderness. 
Trustingly smiled the wee face at him, 
Then at the Yankee, so tall and trim, 

‘Dis is my Kitty—she wunned away ; 

I have been huntin’ for her all day. 

For it is Christmas, you know, and I 
Wouldn’t have old Santa Claus go by 
Unless my Kitty could see him, too. 

She needs a wibbon she does, all blue. 
Now do home—I live over dere, 

Dere, with my Mamma, and Tom, and Clare. 
Papa is dead, he was killed last year. 

Don’t you wish wars wouldn’t be round here?” 


Then the gruff captain leaped to the ground, 
Startling Kitty with clashing sound; 

Stooping, be kissed the red, rose-bud mouth, 
Thinking, I know, of the Golden South, 

Where lay the grave of his little one, 

Hid ’neath the pines from the burning sun. 

And the tall Yankee thrust quick his hand 
Under the edge of his high neck-band; 

Up from beneath with a jerk he drew 

A poor little ribbon of faded blue. 

Round the gray kittie he tied the band, 

Then, with a kiss and a quick command 

‘** Bout face!” He turned on his charger gray, 
Slowly he led the blue coats away. 

Who Lapwe what token was tied that day 

To the blue ribbon he pulled away? 

Bhe knows who tied the bright trinket there 
Holding her picture—a lock of hair. 

Yet, I am confident when she knew 

That she forgave him—now wouldn’t you? 


Slowly and sadly we rode away; 

Little for fighting cared we that day. 

Slow, as the evening rose cool and damp, 
Through the long sendom we rode to camp. 
And the rough captain smiled content, 
Though it had cost him his regiment. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


SYMPTOMS. 


A story is told of the late Archbishop Trench, the 
well-known writer, which shows how active a part the - 
imagination plays in determining the state of our health. 
After the eminent prelate suffered from breaking health, 
he was always accompanied, whether in his rural rambles, 
on the train, or even at formal dinner parties, by his 
daughter, who was constantly by his side. The story 
here quoted was originally told in Dublin Society. 

The last course had been served ata certain grand 
banquet when his grace is stated to have said to his 
daughter, with some slight agitation : 

My daughter.” 

Well?” 

‘*T fear that I am threatened with one of my bad 
attacks.” 

“ Why?” 

‘*I have been pinching my knee for the past fiv 
minutes, and I cannot feel the slightest sensation.” 

‘* You can make your mind easy your grace,” rejoined 
a person on the other side. 

‘* Why so?’ 

‘¢ It was my knee you were pinching all the time !” 


A CORRECTION. 


Tue AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
is edited and conducted by Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. It is ably 
conducted, but even ‘‘Good Homer” sometimes nods ; for 
the editor, commenting on the accident which jeopardized 
the life of the President, says :— 

‘*‘What would have been the consequence of the Presi- 
dent’s death to the government and the country? It 
would have given us a Republican president and a 
politically divided administration, with a divided re- 
sponsibility.” 

In case of the President’s death the succession would 
be with the Cabinet, Secretary Bayard coming first. 

We feel indebted to the Morning Star, the excellent 
organ of the Free Baptists, for the above. We had for- 
gotten at the moment of writing the paragraph, that a 
new law had been passed fixing the presidential succession 
as described. Still the consequences of President Cleve- 
land’s death are to be deprecated. His life is officially 
as well as socially valuable to his country at this time. 


—One source of the exceptional notice taken by the 
world of Quakers and Quaker testimony is that it finds an 
echo in Christian conscience. A people so few, so scat- 
tered, diminishing in number, and not remarkable for 
literary culture, have an influence altogether out of propor- 
tion to these facts. It is the power of the truth Friends 
believe and confess that compels so many persons 
occupying illogical and unscriptural positions to argue with, 
denounce, quote from, and, in general, exhibit so much 
uneasiness at the existence and testimony of the Society 
of Friends. 
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THE SENTRY’S HYMN. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


The following lines are based on an actual incident of the late war, and 
a subsequent revelation of the sentry’s peril, 


‘Jesus, lover of my soul!” 
On the midnight air it rung, 
Echoed through the darkening pines, 
From the sentry’s tuneful tongue. 


Strange unrest and homesick thought, 
Nameless dread his heart opprest— 

What such saddening change had wrought 
In the sentry’s cheerful breast? 


Calm and still the starry night; 
Beautiful and full of balm 

Were the fields, the groves of pine 
Singing low their wonted psalm. 


But until his latest day, 
Like a writing clear and plain, 
Memory of that lonesome night 
With the sentry will remain. 


Its unwonted, haunting dread; 
Its unreasoning, gloom; 
Its deep sense of helplessness; 
Its sore pining after home. 


Unknown danger in the air 

Seemed to threaten, close and strong; 
So he made to God his prayer 

In the sacred words of song. 


‘Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing”— 
Was it but a charmed pine 

Bending low to hear him sing? 


‘*Other refuge have I none.’’ 

Then he thought, ‘‘What need I more?” 
And his trouble all was gone, 

Like the wave that meets the shore. 


* * * * 


“Jesus, lover of my soul!” 
From a steamer’s deck it rung, 
When, entranced, a silent throng 
On the singer’s accents hung. 


Marvellous his gift of song! 
Melody pathetic, clear, 
Angel music! every heart 
Thrilled the wondrous strains to hear. 


From the outer, spell-bound crowd 
Pressed a stranger, dark and tall; 

‘*Once before I heard you sing,”’ 
Said he, gravely ; ‘I recall” 


‘*Well that voice, that starry night; 
Underneath the pines I stood, 

With my rifle aimed to send 
Lead to shed your brave heart’s blood. 


‘I was chosen for my skill— 

Ah! my deadly aim was sure; 
‘Cover my defenceless head,’ 

Thus you sang, and were secure.” 


Death’s cold shadow! how it pressed 
Dense and close the sentry lone; 

But he sung his prayer, and lo! 

All the gloom of death passed on, 


Clasping warm the other’s hand, 
Spake the sentry chokingly: 
‘*Henceforth this, my dearest hymn, 
Is most holy unto me.” 
Jewankee, Me., 1887. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY. 


From Hon. Charles W. Goddard of Portland, Maine. 


PorTLAND, Sept. 7, 1887. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec’y of American Peace Society. 

My Dear Sir—Your circular of Sept. 2 has been re- 
ceived. It strikes me that the memorial of the 200 members 
of the British House of Commons is a movement in the 
right direction. 

It is difficult to imagine the probability (hardly the 
possibility) of any question arising in our day or hereafter 
between the United States and Great Britain which could 
excuse either nation for a resort to war. 

And it seems to me that under almost any conceivable 
circumstances, a majority of both nations would be op- 
posed to a war. 

If I am right, then the suggestion of a permanent 
arbitration treaty between the two nations would seem to 
be just the thing needed. 

Old questions, like the fishery controversy, still remain 
and new ones are liable to arise, like the Seal difficulty, 
and what better provision than such a treaty could be 
made ? 

Of course, no human invention can be made perfec 
or uniformly satisfactory in its practical operations—as 
for instance, the ordinary administration of justice in 
civil suits in our own courts and that of other civilized 
nations, whether by judges or juries. 

But, with all its traditional defects and positive ad- 
mitted evils and failures, what an inexpressible improve- 
ment over the baronial wars of the Middle Ages or the 
** Wages of Battel !” 

And, what reason, I ask, is there for not apprehending 
at least as favorable results from the adoption of a 
permanent arbitration treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain? 

It seems to me that at last civilized Christendom is 
beginning to realize that always and everywhere the great 
curse of humanity has been international war, for it has 
done more to repress the increase of population, wealth, 
happiness, morality and progress in all that makes 
life desirable than any other visible cause. 

To our own comparative immunity from that curse, and 
the labor-saving inventions of the present century, as it 
seems to me, so large a part of our own national pros- 
perity may be directly traced, that there is little room for 
much of our self-glorification. 

Your obedient servant, C. W. Gopparp. 


The advice of a father to his son, ‘‘Beware of entrance 
to a quarrel, but, being in, bear it that the opposed may 
beware of thee,” is good, but not the best. Quarrel not 
at all. No man resolved to make the most of himself can 
spare time for personal contention. Still less can he 
afford to take all the consequences, including the vitiatin 
of his temper and the loss of his self-control. Yiel 
larger things to which you can show no more than equal 
right, and yield lesser ones, though clearly your own. 
Better give your path to a dog than to be bitten by him 
in contesting for the right. Even killing the dog would 
not cure the bite.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


OF THE 


WONDERS 


CORAL SHELLS, and other MARINE CURIOSITIES. We 
have agents constantly employed in securing rare specimens of the 
above-named articles, and offer to the public as fine a collection for 
ONE DOLLAR as they can procure at any regular shell store for double 
the amount. OUR DOLLAR CABINET containing over Twenty 
varieties of shells, coral, etc., will please both old and young. 
Carefully packed, and mailed postpaid to any address in the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Address: 

Marine Curiosity Supply Co., 
(Box 15) Key West, Florida. 


SARATOGA. 
THE SPECIAL FAST EXPRESS 


LEAVES 


BOSTON 10.45 A. M., 


— VIA — 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


ARRIVE 


SARATOGA, 5.10 P. M. 


PALACE PARIOR 
fHROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 


For tickets, time tables and further information apply at Fitchburg 
Railroad Office, 250 Washington St., and Passenger Station Ticket Office, 
Causeway Street, Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
ESTABLISHICD IN 1872. 


Authorized Capital . wee 
PaldUp Capital. .... eos 
Surplus. 


Principal Eastern Office in New York. 


This company issues six per cent. Debenture Bonds and seven 
per cent. First Mortgage Loans on farms in lowa, Kansas and 
other Western States. ‘Thc Debenture Bonds, in addition to the 
strength afforded by the company’s capital and surplus, are further 
guaranteed by the deposit of First Mortgage Farm Loans in the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York as Trustees, which mortgages 
are on properties valued at more than three times the amount loaned 
thereon. Principal and Interest of both Loan Mortgages and 
Debenture Bonds are fully guaranteed by this Company. 


REFERENCES. 


How. Wa. Langage, Governor of Iowa. 

Hon. W. B. Attison, U. S. Senator, Iowa. 

J. & J. Srvart & Co., Bankers, New York, 

Nationa, Bank or THe Repusiic, New York. 

MeERcaAnTILE Trust Company and others, New York. 

Jas H. Bovuve, President Boston National Bank, Boston. 

C. H. Warner, President National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 

J. W. Batcu, President Boylston Insurance Co., Boston. 

Isaac Sweerser, President Washington Ins. Co., Boston. 

Axseet Bowker, North American Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bonds of $200, $800, $500, $1000 and $5000, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1 in each year, in the city of New York, which will 
be forwarded to investors free of charge, for sale at par and 
accrued interest by 


EDWARD S. TOBEY, Agent, 
Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, Room 3. 


Dakota Admitted 


as well as all States and Territories into our Great Family of Readers. 


A great staff of new Western writers will specially adapt (during 1887) 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to Western Agriculture, making 
it, with recent additions and improvements, the rec ized authority, 
as for forty-five years past, in all matters pertaining to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, etc., etc. 

The JUVENILE HEARTH and HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENTS 
_— — enlarged, and HUMBUG exposures are to receive additional 
attention. 


1000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
turist contains nearly 100 original illustrations of animals, plants, new 
farm and household conveniences and appliances, out-of-door scenes, etc. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS FREE !!! 


s f 0 F H It is noteworthy that 
Omes Of Vur Farmer rresi BNtS,—a majority of our 
Presidents were reared on farms, or retired from public life to rural 
scenes. The American Agriculturist is now publishing and sending free 
to ali subscribers, at an outlay of over $30,000, superb Engravings (18 by 
24 inches) of these Homes, together with special anergy te papers by 
James Parton, Donald G. Mitchell and other eminent living American 
authors. These Engravings constitute a magnificent portfolio collection 
of ornaments for the wajjs of a prince or peasant’s home. Subscriptions 


for 1887 immediately forwarded are entitled to all the series, beginning in 


May last. 


Vol. 8th, Tenth Cen- 

Endorsed by the U. $, Government.—sus, “0: 

“The American“ Agriculturist is especially worthy of mention. because of 

the remarkable success that has attended the unique and untiring efforts 

of its proprietors to increase and extend its circulation. Its contents are 

a every month for a German Edition, which also circulates 
ely.’ 


Price $1.50 a year. Single Numbers, 15 cents. Balance of this year 
FREE to all subscribing immediately. 


Send six cents for mailing you Grand Double Number, 
just out, 32-page Premium List, and Sample Proof of 
Engravings of “Homes of our Farmer Presidents,” to- 
gether with Description by James Parton. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, | 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pub., 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


STOV 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use, 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


We will guarantee the *LOVELIL. WASHER” to do 
at er work and do it easier and in less time than any 
other machine in the world. Warranted five years, and if 
it don’t wash the clothes clean without rubbing, we wi 
refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED! 


in every county. We CAN PROOF that Agents 
are making from $75 te $150 per month, Farmers 
> make $200 to $50 during the winter. Ladies have great 
success selling this Washer, Retail price only $5. Sam- 
le to those desiring an agency $2. Also the ‘celebrated 
EYSTONE WRINGE RS at manufacturers’ lowest 
price. Weinvite the strictest investigation, Send your 
address on a postal card for further particulars, 


=” LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


ANODYNE 


CURES. Croup. Asthme, Bronchitis ralgia, eumatism, Bleeding at th 
Influenza, Hacking Oo Whooping Gough. ch Cholera Morbus, tery,” 
Dr. L. 8. Jonson & & 


Diarrhea, a. Kidrey Troubles, and Diarrhea, Kidrey Troubles, and Spinal D: 56 Pamphiet free 
MAKE 
» RICH 
BLOOD. 


yrneee pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like my in the world. Will positively eure. or Te 
lieve all manner of disease. The information around each box is worth times the cost of . box of pills. 
them and will be thankful, One pilla pam t free. Bold 
© 25c. in stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & Custom Boston. 


she be hens 4% like it. It 
chicken cholera 
absolutely R y mail tree. 


concentrated. One ounce is worth a Bente oo other aia Pg is strictly a medicine to be given 


Sold eve here, or 


. Boston, 


wt 


\SEWING'MACHINE 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
PERFECT SATISFACTIO 


|New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


—ORANGE, MASS.— 


30 Union Square, N. Y. ll, St, Louls, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. lag Lo 


HUGH & RUMNEY, Agts, 
576 Washington Street, Boston. 


ECURITY 
MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


NEVWV YORE, 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woon’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ONLY 12 ASSESSMENTS 


Have been levied from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and 
making the cost for assessments to a man of 
forty years of age, 


LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


For each $1,000 of insurance. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET, 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 


THOS. WOOD & CO., 213, 215 State St., BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861—1881, 

by James G. Blaine. 

Hon. J. 8. Wise of Va. 8: 
“Whoever takes it up, no matter 
whether he be Mr. Blaine’s friena 
or enemy, will never put tt down 

until he has read whole.” 
Agents make from @200 to 
81000 

The Henry 5-4 Pub. Co., 
Norwich, Conn, 


All Americans will read this .book; none more one Oe 
engaged in the practical, adwninistration of the Government of whigh he he 
was an influential member for quarter of a century. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy and Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'s 
West Shore and New York Central and Hudson River Railroads. the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W.N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington. 8t. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller’s Falls. 


Through the most Pic ue and Beautiful Scenery in 
New land. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


‘MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Montreal, Quebec, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


Vermont, New Hampshire & Canada, 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


From June to October. 
atlowest rates are procurable at the Company’s offices, 218 Wash- 
ington St., third door south of Old State House, and ause 
Cc. 8S. MELLEN, Gen. Superintendent. 
GEORGE W. STURER, Ass’t Gen. Passenger Agt, 


Send eight cents in sunee for “ MounTAIN, LAKE AND VALLEY,” & 
the B. and L., and “WINNIPESAUKEE and About There,” which will 
be issued June 1, 1887. 


PUBLIC 


ATIONS. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secrerary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Scnpay-Scnoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or CuristiAN Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M. A. 


Tue Brste: Tae Sunpay-scnoot Text Boox.—By Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning. 


Tue Youne Teacner.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 
These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 
‘‘The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
general character of all our schools.”—The Christian 


Union. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacuinc.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Commissioner,of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Cu.ture or Prety.—By Amos S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 

This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 

regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 


is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years of 
actual experience. 


Tue Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Written. 7 
By the Rev. S. L. Brake, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Sounpines.—Sermons. By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.Dy 


Price, $1.25. 


Miss Cuarity’s Housr.—By Howe Benning. pp. 3538. 
Price, $1.25. 


Curistmas at SurF Point.—By Willis Boyd Allen. Price 
$1.00. 


Dear Gates.—By Josephine R. Baker. Price, $1.25. 


Enpersy Crass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. Pricé; 
$1.25. 


Karnir’s Expertence.—By Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil 
ler, author of ‘‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Price, 
$1.00. 


Four Mires rrom Tarrytown.—By Fannie H. Gallagher. 
16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Patcuwork Quitt Socrery.—By Mary Spring Corn 
ing. 16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuablé 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


(A Sunvay-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. By R. B. Howaxp. 


Published by the American Peace Society. 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sanday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s departmént of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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